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THE RESURRECTION, | their prolific pens upon the subiect of his writings, that to ||the multifarious and miraculous transformations of Brain- 

| add a single line to the already overwhelming mass of infor- || worm, is a picce which holds the sympathy of interest with 


BY LUCY SEYMOCR. 
|| mation concerning his works would be here irrelevant and im- || the audience. Scapin isa fool to Brainworm. The strange 


ee | pertinent. The best remarks that we have seen upon Shaks. || and farcied jargon which he assumes in the soldicr, and his 

Thy dead men shall live; together with my dead body shall | peare may be found in Dearborn’s late editions, and in the | after transmutations into the cases of Formal, the varlet, and 
they arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust; for thy | prefatory remarks of Dr. Johnson prefixed to each play. To || justice’s follower are the _— soul ot broad comedy. Then 
jew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the | the antiquariay, the researches of Steevens, of Warburton and || we have Captain Bobadil, with his Nicotian and his Trinida- 
dead.—Isaiah. | Pope will be found highly amusing and instructive. Malone | do—his swelling oaths and turgid flatulencies of speech— 
The dead shall live again, 1 —“the wretched Malone,” whose sacrilegious violation of the ! the dignified composure with which he receives the inflictions 

The buried shall arise, ! bust of Shakspeare has not yet “sunk into the abyss of time,” of Downright’s cadgel, and his solemn descriptions of leagu- 

Shall burst their adamantine chain, | but itis remembered with indignation by the mild Elia, is the || ers and battles—“Oh! ’tis the very soul of wit.” Master 
eid hath the dewsbeenelien. | most ignorant and presumptuous of all the various commen. || Stephen and Master Matthew will “make your music the ful- 


|| tators upon the bard of Avon, if we exeept Ireland and the || ler,” aided by the humorous faneies of Justice Clement and 





The dweilers in the dust, | Vortigern conspiracy. There isa very well written paper i Cob. Then for the finer characters, Kitely—pictures intei- 
Their long deep sleep shall break, | upon the aptitude fur representation which Shakspeare’s plays || cately drawn, and so perfectly conceived, that actors of the 
And all who in the Saviour trust, || possess, in the essays of Elia, edited by Talfourd, which may ‘| greatest no‘e (Kean, for instance,) have despaired of giving 
To endless bliss awake. | be read with advantage by the curious. | an adequate idea of its purity. Master Knowell, Edward 
’ ’ | Jonson may be fairly ecnsidered the rival of Will of Avon. || Knowell, and Wellbred are most polished delineations of 
Like as the dew and rain, || Indeed, many very judicious critics venture so far as to affirm | character; nor should we omit the mention of Cash, to whom 


Upon the herb and flower, 
Revive the withered leaves again, 
So at the appointed hour, 


that he possesses greater strength of expression than Shaks- |; the John Bur of Colman bears no slight analogy in his hon- 
peare. Jonson, however, bound his genius‘eo tightly in clas- || est affection, and entire devotion to his friend and master. 
sical fetters, that the beld flights of his faney are often im- || This comedy is a favorable specimen of the stfle of rare Ben 
_peded and restrained by these trammels; indeed so much so, || Jonson, which is nervous and bold—severely classical in its 





The Spirit of onr God, 





Shall vivify the earth, || that he has been accused of pedantry in his performances. } expression, and rarely rising into beauty of description, or 
And thousands from the lifeless sod, i To our mind he approaches more nearly to Terence and Plau.- || highly imaginative verse. 
Shall start to second birth. | tus in his style and conceptions of character than any of our || Besides the above mentioned comcdics, Jonson is the author 
‘ . | comic writers. THis old men are genuine facsimiles of the | ofthe “New Inn,” the “Fox,” the “Case is altered” and a num- 
Grant me at thy right hand, I Chremes and Simo, and his men of war resemble very near- |; ber of other comedies and poctical pieces, some of which we 
Oh, Lord redeein’d, forgiven, ly the Thraso and Bombomachides of the Roman dramatists. || have seen in an old folio of Ford. 
Like Daniel paatroes lot to stand, | The “Captain Bobadil” of Jonson is a genuine revival of our || Next to Jonson, Beaumont deserves attention, not altogeth- 
And reign with Christ n heav'n. | school acquaintance, the “Miles Gloriosus,” and his descrip. || er as a dramatic writer; for itis very generally supposed, that 


cas ep | tions of the leaguer of Strigonium, together with his assump. | his participation in the dramatic pieces, ascribed to Beaumont 
OLD THOUGHTS UN THE NEW WORLD. _ | tions of wit, are quite as effective as the bombastic narrations || and Fictcher, extended very little further than te the revision 











No. II. ‘and overweening self-love of the valiant Captain Thraso. Sir | of Fletcher’s writings, and to his judicious alterations of those 

BY M. T. E. | Epicure Mammon isa purely Plautean character. We have |picces. Beaumont was considered by his contemporaries the 
ieiletees: } always admired the Epicene of old Ben, and that quaint col- || inost literary man of the day. Many of Jonson’s comedies 

rs \ lection of nondescript rarities so happily congregated in that || were submitted to his inspection, and the tributes paid to the 

On the Older Dramatic Writers. | admirable comedy, ‘Every man in his Humor,” much more |talents and to the literary, as well as the personal worth of 


In our last paper we mentioned cursorily, the names of |highly than the “Alchymist” or “Poctaster,” the former of | Beaumont adorn the prefatory pages of the fine octavo edition 
some of the older poets and dramatists, with short notices of | which is considered Ben’s best attempt. But there is no |of Beaumont and Fletcher, published by Messrs Theobald 
their writings; but the subject presents so many interesting ‘character in the Alchymist at all comparable with the rare and Seward in 1740. The following quatrain will show the 

: : s 
points, that we feel justified in enlarging those remarks, and 


collection of kumorists in “Every man in his humor.” The | respect which Jonson entertained for Beaumont, and the rank 
in describing the various styles of those authors somewhat 





| machinery in the “Alchymist” is clumsy. It is monstrous to |! which he held among his great contemporaries. 
J ) g 


tssay upon the older dramatists; which, although handled | 


— felicity of manner, seems to us too concise, John Fletcher is an author whose style partakes of all the 
and too confined anotice of many of the authors which he | should be the dupe of so palpable an artifice as the trick of | defects with a large proportion of the beauties of the old 
mentions in the most honorable terms. alchemy put in practice by Subtle, who always reminds us of | school. The rich and unlimited extent of his wit, amounting 
The dramatic writers of the Elizabethan age may be | the misanthrope, in “Percgrine Pickle,” attired in his magi- || like that of Congreve, to positive redundancy, endears him to 
sately regarded as correct and pure models of English poetry. | cal vestures. This very threadbare deception carried on to- } our affections, as he advacnes with the open countenance and 
Their writings are essentially national, and breathe the gen- || wards so many various characters, disgusts the intelligence | cheerful greeting of a merry old friend. If he has a fault, it 
‘ine spirit of English verse. hey are correct and unerring | of an auditory; nor is there a single earthly tie of sympathy || is the pruriency of his wit—the ultra fertility of his imagin- 
guides to the formation of a just taste as regards British poe- between the actors and the audience. Thns, the marriage of |{ ation, which like the waters of the Nile enrieh every spot em- 
=. W mee pretending to exclude other authors of the same || Lovewit and the Widow Plyant—her easy acquiescence to i braced by their waves. It is a remarkable fact, that whereas 
eg presi. of the writings of Spenser and Sir | every pretender —the palace of the Fairy Queen, wherein | you can perceive a most extraordinary similitude, a kind of 
ehietenee a ‘ solutely ee toward a perfect ac- Dapper is confined—the drivelling of Abel Drugger, and the | family likeness in the characters of almost every other poet 
cunt “a rs / “oe best era of English genius,) it | spiritual conferences between Ananias and Tribulation, are | of the day, the conceptions of Fletcher are altogether free 
Peicher a “a to Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont, } repulsive to common sense. No less so, the vapouring of |) from the charge of sameness, Throughout the long series 
iliaaien = paningee, Ford, Dekker and the other Kastril, the angry boys and the reward of Face, the great | of his dramatis persone, there are no two alike to be found; 
ace cai ramatists of the day, belongs the credit of | knave of the piece by his master, after the fashion of the un- \ but the rich and sparkling flow of wit in which he so abounds, 
of ode nn ging, and established a genuine school j just steward, whose lord commended him, “in that he had || is poured forth from channels, equal in nuinber to the extent 
an ae, yr Their exertions and their talents } done well,” while Subtle and Doll his accomplices are punish- of his characters. 
ie ac an ennobled the spacious ional opened by the \ ed, lies open to the same charge ot improbability, Still, the} To describe, or even to enumerate the multitude of pieces, 
Peta preceding age, Chaucer and Tusser, with their | strange farrago of alchymy which pervades the piece is high. | to which this prolific pair, Beaumont and ¥ letcher, have given 
So much h -“ ; ; . || ly ludicrous and entertaining. | birth, would far exceed our prescribed limits; but there are 
ruth este - een said and written concerning Shakspeare, | On the contrary the comedy called, “Every man in his | two pieces, one of which especially (the Faithful Shepherdess) 
commentators and reviewers have excrcised || humor” which possesses nothing of this improbability, save !i deserves an accurate review, inasmuch as they afford the best 


With his own oaths and arguments, make hard means, 


To gull himself 





. . . 7 1 
more at length. ‘This subject has been laid more nearly be- — that the sensual knight, who is described by Surly as | How 1 do love thee, Beaumont, and thy muse, 
fe r ‘ 3; : That dost to me with such religion use: 
fore us by a late perusal of Mr. Charles Lamb’s excellent | A grave Sir, a rich. that has no need, HI And how [ fear myself, that am not worth 
| 
| 
i] 


A wise Sir, too, at other times, should thus, | ‘Tue least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth. 
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opportunity by which to judge of the style of Fletcher; in 
comparison with that of some other authors. ; ! 
First then, we will speak of the “Maids tragedy;” a piece 'Shakspeare and Milton. Some outline of the piece may not | 
which Mr. Lamb mentions in his article, as a good example || be unacceptable. | 
of the style of these authors, and which is, probably, the best 
tragedy in their collection. The plot of this piece is flimsy, 
and the catastrophe is brought about by the fickleness of a 
lover; who deserts his first !ove and mistress, and secks his 
happiness in the arms of another, a mistress of the king. The |! 
eharacter of Aspatia is divinely pure; and affords a beautiful 
contrast to that of the dark and deceptive Evadne. The most} 
affecting incidents in the piece turn upon the grief and des- 
pair of the deceived youth, and the rage of the brothers of | 
Evadne, on discovering her guilt. The sacred vencration 
with which the injured parties regard the person of the king 
even while meditating upon their wrongs and inciting each 
other to revenge; and the nuble patience and silent but heart- 


“It is our wish ‘to make some extracts from this play, by | 


‘by which to compare the poetry of Fletcher with that of 





single for his sake. 


'Clorin consisting in her fidelity. She vainly attempts to dis- || 
suade him; but finally professes love for him, which he (proh 
‘pudor!) impatiently rejects, and complaining of the incon. i 
| stancy of the sex, forsakes his suit. ‘I'he underplots of Peri- | 
got and Amoret; of Amaryllis; of Alexis and else, and the | 
| Sullen Shepherd are mere episodes, subservient to the display H 
breaking agony of the deserted Aspatia, are drawn with the (of the virtues of Clorin. ‘The Satyre, from whose speeches | 
hand of a mighty master; while the death of the incestuous || UF principal entredts are wade, is a guardian apeent ever the i 
monarch, succeeded closely by that of his victims is an ap- 1 forest, resembling the a Comus, and partaking of some | 

the qualities possessed by Shakspeare’s Puck. Clorin weep. || 


palling and magnificent conception, almost rivalling the |} ° . 
startling events in the tragedies of Eschylus. The scene be- || 98 OVer the grave of her deceased love, the Satyre enters: | 


. eas . | 
tween Aspatia and her maids is one of surpassing beauty; but | 











Sutyre. Thorough yon same bending plain i] 





. . ~~. 92 — That tligs tis arms down to the main } 

the interruption of Calianax the booby father of Aspatia, is Aud through tuese thick Woods have 1'run, | 
, . ' i! 

impertinent and unnecessary. The taste of the day, how- Whose bottom never rissed tie sun \; 
ee ° ° ° . | Siuce ihe lusty spring began, \| 

ever, justified, and indeed required these interruptions. All to please my master PAN, | 
Have 1 trotted without rest {{ 


The comedy of the “Elder Brother” was always a favorite | 
play of ours, The characters of Charles and Eustace are | 
beautifully perfect—and the exccss of poetic beauty in the 
scenes between Charles and Angelina has rarcly been equal. | 
led. Colley Cibber thought fit to incorporate this play and 
tle “Custom of the country” into a most abominable farrago, | 
which he called “Love makes aman,” and by this unnatural | 
union of two most dissimilar comedies, has created a most | 
strange and monstrous combination, worthy to be classed with | 
the vile interpolations of Garrick, Dryden and the psalmodi- | 
al Mr. Tate, would that he had taken the advice of a ccle- 
brated actor, who when applied to by a dramatic parson to, 
subscribe to a new edition of Shakspeare with his notes, des- | 


sired him of all love to spail his own bible and not meddle | 


To get hin trust; tor at a feast 
He entertains, this coming night 
His paramour, the Syrux bright: 
But behold a tairer sight! 

* 


* * 


(Seeing Clorin.) | 
* 

*  * Therefore ou this mould, | 

Lowly do I bend my kuee, 

Jn wor-hip of thy Deity: 

Deign i, Goddess, trom my hand, 

‘To receive whate’er this land | 

Frow her fer ile womb doth send | 
H 





Of her choice truits; and bu: lend 

Belief to that the Satyre tells, 

Fairer by the tamous wells, 

‘To Us present day .e’er grew, 

Never better nor more true 

Here b> grapes whose lu ty blood 

Is the learned Poet’s good, 

} Sweeter yet did never crown 

‘The liead of Bacchus: nus more brown 
| Than the squirrel wiiose teeth crack ’em; 
: . Deign, O fairest fai , to take “em 
with his) upon the bard of Avon. Their next best production For these black eyed Driope 





| tiful— 





Ce de ° r . | Hats ostentimes commanded me 

- ed “ “ ? 
isin our opinion, the admirable hen y of W it without With my clasped knee to climb; 
moncy”—then the “Beggar’s Bush’? &c.; but our limits neces- | 


See how well the lusty time 
. : a Hath decked iieir rising cheeks i 
sarily preclude us from entering upon so extensive a field as a : nd shee cing ehnete in end, 


Such as on your lips is spre id: 


Jlere be errnes for a queen, 




















‘Thorough tlood, t.rvugh fire, | 
Id» wander every where, | 
Swifter th nthe moones sphere; | 
And I serve the fairy quecu. 


: & ; ; g 
inent critic, Mr. Seward, we cannot do better than give their | 
own words. 


“The Faithful Shepherdess,” savs Mr. Seward, “is, of all Poems in our | 
language, one of the greatest bonors and the greatest scandals of our na- | 
tion. It shows to what a height in every species of poetry the British | 
genius has soared; it proves how dull the vulgar eye is to pursue its flight. || ontic, and the iniliatory part of the Satyre’s speech. 
How must each Briton of taste rejoice to find all the pastoral beauties of || = A a cies 3 
Italy and Arcadia, transplanted by Fletcher, and flourishing in our elimate! The next extract which we make, is from one of the spee- 
How must he grieve to think that they were at first blasted, and suffered |! . . > ow . ; coll 
to wiher m oblivion by his Gothic countrymen! The Faithful Shepher- |! ches of . ies, & wanton shepherdess, whose presence in this | 
dess was yee its first appearance, and not even a potent Monareti’s || pastoral is to be deplored; inasmuch as by the introduction of | 
patronage in the nextage, nor a much greater Monarch’s in poetry than || a . : | 
King Cuarles the first in power, Milton's great admiration and close imi- j such characters as € loe, Alexis, aud the Sullen Shepherd, | 
tation of it in Comus, could recommend it to the Public. The noble copy. |) tk i ity of is materi i i Ti 

. ; ’ i . :| the Arcadian purity of tl > e 2 || 
till within these few years, was as little Known as its original; but ae | I J the poem 1s materially impaired. The 
it is now become the fashion to admire the former, some deterence will |, taste of our ancestors, however, demanded these vile interpo- 
surely be paid to Milton’s judgment.” : : . . 

Asia judg: | tations, which must be plead in excuse of the dramatist. Cloe, | 
It is our intention to treat somewhat at length of this beauti-|| nevertheless, is not deficicnt in poetic expression: 
| 


ful pastoral, which equally with the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sid- 





' 
There is an evident analogy between this beautiful anacre- | 


Shepherd, I pray thee stay: where hast thou been, 








: 

His temples bound with 
on of = Latmus, where she st 
ilding the mountain with h i 
To kiss her sweetest. ies i Mg 


| There isa parallel idea to this beautifu 

The pastoral is subdivided into a number of plots, all hav- Shakspeare—but Theocritus and Virgil are 
_ing reference to the amours of the shepherds and their nym- imitated, although we are of opinion that F 
| phs, and occasionally interrupted by the entrance of the Priest | tained to the full excellence of Theecrite 
'of Pan. The principal plot, however, is very simple. Clor-/|/The number and variety of images are nei 
in, a shepherdess, having lost her lover, resolves to remain | nor so beautiful, but the description of 
Thenot, one of the swains endeavours | the third act makes full amends. 
'to gain her love, but unsuccessfully—the great attraction of | of the second act—- 


criticism upon the separate writings of these authors. We ! 
; 3 : Some be red, and some be green, | 
cannot however close this theme without referring to that ex- These are ot that luscious meat | 
» av . , ject:”” i sch is. in| The great god Pan him elf doth eat: 
celle - play : “the Loy al subject; a production which is, in | All these, aud what tie woods can yield, } 
itself, suflicicnt to confer lasting glory upen our authors— The hanging mountain, or the field, | 
: . am . ' ° I treely otter, and e’er long 
abounding in lofty and elegant sentiments, clothed in the Will bring you mure, more sweet and strong, second act. 
sweetest poctry; and indeed the noble character of Archas Till wheu humbl, leave | take, sages 
’ d ° . . ; Lest tie great Pan do awake, gcs. 
could only have been imagined by a mind of the most exalt- That sleeping li s in a deep glade, Sat 
° . J ve - asvtada a nl ch e. 
ednatare. Itis acontinent and summary of every great | poooaipcngeene peerage” | ™ 
ss " “ | st go, a ius 
thouglt—“virtue’s own self.’ In this excellent picce, one of | Swuter than the fiery sun. | 
8tiec isnlavs Motcher’s ‘nius is * 1 | . “— e ° 
the wittiest dis plays of Fletcher’s genius is made in the scene | ‘To this magnificent specimen of poctry we shall compare 
where the ancicnt refnses the money, and is content, with the | the opening speech of Puck, in Shakspeare’s “Midsummer's 
other aot ah cry a in pe pai : recommend Night Dream.” It will also be apparent to the classical rea-| 
to the artfal oroskic, the purchase of a little honesty, with | der, that Fletcher has approached very nearly to both 'Theo- 
the preliminary caution.— 'critus and Virgil, in some two or three portions of the fore-| 
Take heed you open it not, for ’tis subtle? ; |going extract. ‘he last fuur lines but two are transcripts | 
The least puff of wind will blow it out o’th’ the kingdom. | oF ‘ 
trom the Ist. Idyl of Theocritus. 
We now come to the investigation of the “Faithful Sheph-| Come we now to Shakspeare’s lubber fiend—How merrily | 
erdess,” a piece which we mentioned in terms of unqualified | he singeth! H| 
praise in a former paper. As our opinion of this swect sent Over hill, over dale, \ 
1 OE en 1 : a Thorougi bush, thorough briar. i 
toral entirely coincides with that of Lamb and of the late em- | Over park, over pale, P 1 














‘ty ee ———— 
poppy, to the steep = 
Oops each night, 
hit, 


1 deseription in 
here again Closely 
letcher has not at. 
in the 5th. Idy). 
ther so extensive 
a bank, by Perigot, ia 
So the beautiful opening 


Priest of Pan. Shepherds all, and maidens fair, 


Fold your flocks up, for the air 
Gins to thicken,* and the sun 
Already bis great course hath ron 
See the dew drops how they kiss ; 
Every little flower thatis: © 
Hanging on their velvet heads 
Like a rope of cry=tal beads. 
See the heavy clouds low falling 

And brigit Hesperus down calling 
The dead nigit trom under ground 

At whose rising mists unsound : 
Daiwps and vapors fly apace, ‘ 
Hovering 0’er the wanton face 

OF these pastures where they come 
Striking dead both bud and bloom,” 
Therefore, from such danger. lock 
Every one his loved flock, 

And let your dogs lie louse without 
Lest the wolf come as a scout ? 
From the mountain, and, e’er day 
Bear a Jamb or kid away; se 
Or the eratty, thievish fox 

Bre ak upon your simple flocks: 

T'o secure yourself from these 

Be not too secure in ease; 

Let one eye the watches keep, 

While the other eye doth sleep 

So shall you good Shepherds prove 
And for ever hold the love ; 
Of our great God. Sweetest slumbers 
In soft silence fail, and numbers 

On your eye lids: so farewell, 

Thus Lend my ev’ning’s knell. 


’ 


Although there are many gems of great beauty contained 
| in this speech, it hardly equals Milton’s description in Comus; 
|and Shakspeare, in many places, far surpasses the lines of 
| Fletcher. Milton’s description of sunsct is eminently beau. 


The star that bids the Shepherd’s fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold, 
And the gilded car of day 

His golden axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantic stream; 

And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal 

Of his chamber in the east. 


The first two lines of Milton strongly resemble the corres. 
ponding description of Fletcher. 

The transformation of Amaryllis, and the interviews be- 
tween Cloe, Daphnis and Alexis constitute the argument of the 


In the third act there are some brilliant pas. 


Now while the moon doth rule the sky, 
And the stars, whose feeble light 
Give a pale shadow to the night, 
Are up, great Pan commanded ine 
To walk this grove about, whilst he 
Jn a corner of the wood, 

Where never mortal foot hath stood, 
Keeps dancing, music and a feast 
To entertain a lovely guest: 

Where he gives her many a rose, 
Sweeter than the breath that blows 
The leaves; grapes, berries of the best, 
I never saw so great a feast. 

But to my charge: here must [ stay, 
‘To see what mortals lose their way 
And by a fa!se fire seeming bright, 
Train them in, and leave them nght: 
Then must I wateh if any be 
Forcing of a chastity: 

If Tf find it, then in haste 

Giye my wreathed horn a blast, 
And the fairies all will run, 

Wildly dancing by the moon, 

And will pinch him to the bone, 
Till his lusttul thoughis are gone. 


In Shakspeare, the same idea occurs in the “Merry Wives 
| of Windsor,” from which Fletcher probably borrowed and 
enriched the preceding thought. 


Fye on sinful fantasy! 
Fye on Just and luxury! 
Lust is but a bloody fire, 
Kindled with unchaste desire. 
Fed in heart; whose thames aspire, 
As thoughts do blow them, hygher and higher. 
Pinch him, fairies, mutually; 
Pinch hin for bis villainy: 
Pinch him, and burn him, and tarn him about, 
Till candles, and star light, and moonshine be out. 


The vast improvement which Fletcher has made oe 
| Shakspeare is apparent at once; Milton gives to his attendan 


ney, has been the model of the ‘Comus’of Milton—the . Or whither go’st tuou? Here be wouds as green 
? ie As any; air tik fresh and t . H ! iable office which the Satyre ¢ 
‘ ord? A ” why Sa 3 a KeWise as Iresh and swee | rit i } = miable office . 
tle Shepherd? of Allan Ramsay, and from which Thomson | As Where smoot Zephytus plays on aie 1 Spirit in Comus the same a 
has, doubtless, derived many of his images. It approaches ye tinineuneend es ve etapa gd — J 
near ere : ° S$ the young spring gives, aud as Choice as any; | But when a mortal, favored of high Jove, 
nearly to the style of Theocritus, and in many parts, resem- Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells, | Chances to pass through yon adventurous glade, 
bles the Bucoliea of Virgil. Sees Gant thea ntimomee ten tena pn dells Swift as the sparkle ofa ag ey a 
Se ss e s sre the ’ yinist Ls y ; ;? ive him safe yoy: 
To the “Pastor Fido’ of Tasso, it bears but little analogy, a gather rushes. to make many a ring , \ a ersaneniabate 
. i . . ‘or thy long fingers; tell thee tales of Jove, i * Light thickens; and the crow 
although the name of the piece is evidently borrowed from How the pale Phebe hunting in a grove, Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
that poct, but to the “Aminta” it has not the most remote re- eee ae a = whose eyes | Gond things of day begin to weed and er ae 
She t ‘ternal fire that never dies: Jhile night’s black agents to their prey do rouse, 
semblance. How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, q ee . Macbeth. Act 3rd, Scenes 
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The expressio 
Joveliness; but to 
proved upon Shakspeare, w 





him. 

Th 
ered superior to 
Virgil. 
from Oberon's beautiful speech— 


[ know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows, &e. 


in Midsummer’s Night Dream. 


The transformed Amaryllis having excited the anger of Pe-| 
ards Amoret, by appearing to him in the shape of| 
causes Perigot in the excess of his rage, to 
arike Amoret, intending to kill her- The Sullen Shepherd 
throws her into the river, whence she is rescued by the ri- | 


rigot tow 
the Shepherdess, 


rer god, who rises with Amoret in his arms. 
God. What pow’rful charms my streams do bring 
Back again unto their spring, 
With such force that I, their god, 
Three times striking with my rod, 
Could not keep them in their ranks? 
My fishes shoot ito the banks, 
There’s not one that stays and feeds, 
All have hid them in the weeds. 
Here’s a mortal almost dead, 
Fal’n into my river head, 
Hallowed so with many a spell, 
That till now none ever fell. 
* * * * * 


If thou bes’t a virgin pure, 

I can give a present cure: 

Take a drop into thy wound 

From my wat’ry locks more round 
Than orient pear!, and tar more pure 
Than unchaste flesh may endure. 


ns of both of these regal pocts teem with 
Fletcher belongs the credit of having im- 
hilst Milton was unable to excel 


¢ description of @ bank by Perigot in this act, is consid- | 
the similar passage in the ninth eclogue of | 
It is evidently borrowed either from that eclogue, or | But doth hide her tender head 


Hither am I come at last, 

Many a thicket have I past, 

Not a twig that durst deny me, 

Not a bush that durst desery me, 
To the little bird that sleeps 

On the tender spray; nor creeps 
That hardy worm with pointed tail, 
But if be under sail, 

Flying faster than the wind, 
Leaving all the clouds behind, 


In some hollow tree or bed 

Of seeded nettles: not a hare 

Can be started from his tare 

By my footing, not a wish 

Is more sudden, nor a fish 

Can be found with greater ease, 

Cut the vast unbound: d seas, 
Leaving neither print nor sound, 
Than 1, when nimbly on the ground, 
I measure many a league an hour. 


|| This idea is found in Shakspeare; 





Through this house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire: 

Every elf, and fairy sprite, 

| Hop as light as bird from brier. 





i 


amplified and beautified it highly. 


| 
| 


{ 





short of as excelled him.” 


| It is in his descriptive pieces that Fletcher shows his great 
| peticai capabilities. The narrations of his Shepherds—the || 
| prayers of the priest of Pan,and theamorous interviews of lovers, || 
| are pourtrayed with great truth, taste and propricty; but in his 


| 


considered as an Allegory, or a mere production of fancy in| rivals Shakspeare himself. Thus in the fourth act: 


this species of poctry, which admits of the introduction of Satyre. 
river gods, fauns, satyrs and the rural train of Pan. The del.) 
icacy and harmony of its metrical arrangement—the pastoral 
purity and propricty of its sentiments, have excited the admi-.| 
ration of every judicious reader. Milton has, avowedly, co- 
pied the very language of the deity of the river, and certain- 


|, the incident of Sabrina, in Comus, from this piece. 


Thus [ sprinkle on thy breast 

Drops, that from the fountain pure 

I have kept, of precious cure; 

Thrice upon thy finger’s tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip; 

Next this marble venomed seat, 

Smeared with guns of glutinous heat, 

] touch with chaste palms moist and cold: 
Now the spell hath lost his hold. 


Whether Milton has improved upon Fletcher, we leave to | 
our readers, the task of deciding; but our own opinion woula | 
rive the preference to the verses of Fletcher, as presenting a || 
rreater number, and a more distinct variety, of beautiful ima- 
ges, Again, from the succeeding speech of the river dcity— 


Tam this fountain’s god; below 

My waters to a river grow, 

And *twixt two banks with osier set, 
That ouly prosper in the wet, 
Through the meadows do they glide, 
Wheeling still on every side, 
Sometimes winding round about 

To find the even’st channel out. 


Milton has taken the song of Sabrina, as she rises to the | 


margin of her fountain— 


By the rushy fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow, and the osier dank, 
My sliding chariot stays, 

Thick set with agat and the azurn sheen 

OF turkis blue, and emerautd green, 
That in the channel strays. 


The images of Miltori present more pomp to the imagina- || 
‘on; but do not possess the natural beauty and fluency of | 


[ 


con me the as y ‘ 
oped from the speech of Fletcher’s river god. 


The entize scene abounds in similar images of beauty— 


T must make my waters fly, 

Lest they leave their channels dry. 
And beasts, that come unto the spring 
Miss their morning watering, r 
Which £ would not. 


| Milton has still full 
Rauties of Sabrina, 





" ; Still she retains 
= maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
sts the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blast, &e. 
ind the answer of A 
Milton; 
Cher, 


Aart b 
Y the Sullen Shepherd, and bears him to Clorin— 
Satyre, Softly gliding as I go, 
With this burthen full of woe, 


hrough still silence of the ni 
roug night 
Guided by the glo-worm’s light, . 


otal . ree ° . . “WI: 
etcher’s lines. Sir John Davics has in his poems, a brilliant | 
‘ale, founded upon these lines; and Terry, in his version | Thenot. 
“the Tempest, has introduced a tasteful ballad, evidently || 


owed our poet in the enumeration of the | 
and the gratitude of the Shepherds, 


oret to the deity is again imitated in| i : 
Who, however, adds new beauties to the verse of Flet.| paring the nightingale with his own sad fate sings thus: 


I; 
tthe fourth act, the Satyre discovers Alexis, who has been 


See the day begins to break, 

And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire; the wind blows cold 
While the morning doth unfold; 
Now the birds begin to rouse, 

And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit; 
The early lark, that earst was mute, 
Carols to the rising day, 

Many a note and many a lay. 





We doubt, whether the beautiful description of morning in 
| Friar Lawrence’s speech in Romeo and Juliet, can equal in 
‘the purity and nicety of its language, this speech of the 
Satyr’s. The closing image of the Lark is found in Milton’s 





| Allegro, where if it execeds Fletcher in grandeur, it falls | 


| short of him in sweetness and delicacy. 

i] 

| To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his wateh-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth tise. 


| descriptive poetry belongs to that happy land which has pro 


modern. 


H 
} Fletcher, if he took the idea from Shakspeare, has certainly 
| 
| 


Milton has again imitated Fletcher in the passage where 
| Amoret seeks her love. “It is certainly,” says Mr. Sympson, | 
“a great honor to Fletcher to be imitated so often by Milton; | 
| but it is a still greater, that Milton has full as often fallen 


| animated descriptions of pastoral scenery—of the beauties |! 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this incident, either; of retired nature, he far excels any of his contemporaries, and || 
} | 


duced a Goethe, a Schiller and a Burger. The description of | 
evening in Faust is unapproached by any poet, ancient “or | 
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Here will [ wash it in this morning’s dew, 
Which she on every little grass doth strew 

In silver drops against the sun’s appear: 

Tis Holy water, and will make me clear, 

My hand will not be cleansed. 

Lady Macbeth, in a greater sublimity of terror, exclaims 

“Flere’s the smell of the blood still: all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeter this little hand! Oh! oh! oh!!” 

Yet we are more affected by the simple lines of Fletcher, 
than by the startling words of Shakspeare; the latter excite 
our horror—the former our compassion and our pity. 

The last extract that we shall make from this truly beauti- 
ful composition, is taken from the last scene; where the Sa- 
| tyre addresses Clorin. The scene is so elegant, that we can- 


| not forbear inserting it wholly. 


Satyre. Thon divinest, fairest, brightest, 
Thou most pow’rful maid, and whitest, 
Thou most virtuous and most blessed, 
Eyes* of stare and golden tressed 
Like Apollo, tell me, sweetest 
What new service now is meetest. 
For the Satyre? shall I stray 
In the middle air and stay 
The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the moon, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give thee light? 
Shall ( dive into the sea, 
And bring theegcoral making way, 
‘Throngh the rising waves that fall 
In snowy fleeces? dearest, shall 
I catch the wanton fawn, or flies 
Whose woven wings the summer dyes 
Of many colors? get thee fruit? 
Or steal from heav’n old Orpheus Inte? 
All these [’d venture for, and more, 
To do her service all these woods adore. 
No other service, Satyre, but thy watch 
About these thickets, lest harmless people catch 
Mischief or sad mischance. 
Holy Virgin, 1 will dance 
Round about these woods as quick 
|| As the breaking light, and prick 
4 Down the lawns, and down the vales 
| Faster than the windmill sails, 
| So I take my leave, and pray 
i| All the comforts of the day 
\} Such as Phebus heat doth send 
On the earth, may still befriend 
i] Thee and this arbour. 
| Clorin. And to thee, . 
HI All thy Master’s love he free. 








Clorin. 


Satyre. 








To the conclusion of this piece, the song of Ariel bears a 
'strong resemblance, and the final speech of the attendant 
| spirit in Comus a much stronger similitude. 


Spirit. 


Now my task is smoothly done, 

I can fly, or Tean run, 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend; 
And from thence can soar as soon 

| To the corners of the moon. 


We have now concluded our extracts from these charmed 
books of poesy, and the reader, who is insensible to their 
| beauties, must be content to undergo the censure which Ben 


| Our English poets far excel, in their descriptions of morn. Jonson heaps so lavishly upon the monster multitude, and rank 
and evening, both the Greeks and Romans; but the triumph of | as Beaumont says, 


With those 
Whose very reading makes verse senseless prose. 


The beauty of these extracts is a sufficient apology for 
their length; and they serve to show how very little improve. 


The fifth act opens with an address to the Shepherds, and | went modern authors have been able to make in the school of 


| Clorin is discovered in her cabin, having cured the wounds of | poetry. We will not affirm that Fletcher is capable of more 


but brief space to make extracts. 


i Clorin. 
i} Satyre. 


Satyre, help to bear her in. 

By Pau, | think sie hath no sin, 

She is so lighit-lye on these leaves, 
Sleep that mortal sense deceives, 
Crown thine eyes, and ease thy pain, 
| May’st thou soon be well again. 


similar expression. There is another beautiful passage.— 


Yet have I walked those woods round, and have lain 
Ail this same night under an aged tree, 

Yet neither wand’ ring Shepherd did | see, 

Or Shepherdess, or drew unto mine ear, 

The sound of living thing, unle-s it were; 

The Nighting tie umong the thick-leav'd spring 

That sits alone in sorrow, and doth sing 

Whole nights away in mourning. 


|, Calendar” for August. 


Hence with the Nightingale will I take part, 
i That blessed bird, that spends ber time of sleep 
|! In songs and plaintive pleas, the more Vaugment 
| The mem’ry of bis misdeed that bred her woe— 
| 
Both of these passages abound in rich poetical beauty: yet 
| Virgil, in the Georgics, and the various descriptions of Milton 


|and Shakspeare far surpass them. Milton in especial, com- 





I Who fed on thoughts, that voluntary moved 
1} e Harmonious numbers, as the wakeful bird 
i} Sings darkling, and in shadyest covert hid 

\| Tunes her nocturnal note. 





' Macbeth. 


Alexis. The Satyre bears to her the wounded Amoret, and a | sublimity than T’asso—he certainly does not possess the 
scene of extraordinary beauty ensues, from which we have | grandeur of Milton, and cannot rival Shakspeare in the ver. 


| satility of his muse; but he displays a more delicate, graceful, 


‘and polished style in his writings than Milton, while at the 
same time, in description he often becomes the rival of Shaks- 


| peare. It is an observation of Pope, that the harmony of 


Annabel, in Miss Mitford’s fine tragedy of Julian, used a | 


English verse consists in the variation of the pauses between 
‘the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh syllables; and the most com- 
mon rule of poetry gives the most natural pause at the fourth 
syllable. Modern poets, such as Waller, Pope &c., by con- 


| fining their pauses alinost always to these four syllables, and 


oftenest to the fourth, have preserved an uniformity of num- 


| bers and cadence which is very rarely found in either Spen- 
| ser, Shakspeare, Fletcher or Milton, who generally vary their 


| pauses freely through all the syllables. 


Which is imitated from a poem of Spenser, the “Shepherd’s | 


| reign of Charles the second. 


where Perigot laments his rashness, to the dreams of Lady © What need a-vermell dastened: lip feret 


It, therefore, becomes 
a matter of argument wiether Waller, Dryden and Pope, 
with all their pretensions, can lay claim to the merit of hay- 
ing refined and smoothed English metre. Have their choicest 


' writings more delicacy and harmony than Comus or the 


Faithful Shepherdess? They certainly possess greater uni- 


| formity; but whether this uniformity be an evidence of cor. 


rect taste or not, becomes a matter of question. Moliere, Ra- 


‘eine, Corneille and Voltaire with the writers of the cla: sique 


| school are good examplcs of this style, which is an essential- 
ly Gallic mode of writing introduced into England during the 
“If we admire it,” says the 
judicious Mr. Sympson, “let us acknowledge our benefactors.” 

In our next paper, we shall treat of the styles of Massin- 


| There is an evident similitude in the following passage, | ger, Ford, Kit Marlowe, Tourneur, Webster &c. a series of 





Love darting eyes or tresses like the morn??? 





























































































names, which adorn the brightest pages of our national liter- I 
ature, and demand our attention by the varied exccllencies of | 
their writings. It is a pleasing and a profitable task, to review |, 
the long linc of talented authors who have delighted the past || 
and present, and will delight all future ages; but this task | 
becomes doubly pleasing, when the sympathies of the reader |) 
are engaged in the cause; an event, to which should these |, 


scattered papers contribute, the labors of the author will be | 
doubly and trebly repaid. 





Nore.—In Siiakspeare’s ““Midsummer’s Night Dream”? there is a beau- | 


tiful passage, which Fletcher had evidently in his eye, when he wrote the |, 
speech of the Satyre, in the third act. It is,in our opinion, one of the | 
brightest gems in that magnificent play. 


Now the bungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon; 
Whilst the hy avy ploughman suores, 
All with weary task ferdone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whil-t the seritch owl, seritching loud, | 
Puts the wretch, who lies in woe, 
In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth bis sprite, 
fn the church-way paths to glide: 
And we fairies, thatdo ran 
By the triple Hecat’s team, | 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a gream, 
Now are frohe; nota mouse 
Shail disturb this hallowed house, 
fam sent, with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 


Puck. 


! 
| 
| 
{ 
REMARKABLE SCENE, | 


A frightful scene occurred on the 5th instant, at the theatre I 
of Czery, in Bohema, during the performance of a mela dra- || 
ma called the Bear of the Mountains, the principal performer | 
in which was a bruin of such wonderful dolicity and dramitic \ 
talent that for a long succession of nights he attracted over- 

flowing audiences. On this occassion, however, something | 
had put this star out of humor, and he was found to be want. | 
ing in those brilliant displays of the historic art which had 
previovsly overwhelmed him with applause. In the third 
act, instead of coming down the mountain by a winding 
path, with the slow and solemn step prescribed by the promp- 
ter’s book, he alighted on the stage at one bound, like the de- 
scent of an wrolite. On his return behind the scenes he re- 


| 


ceived reproofs, which, instead of improving made his temper | 


still more sullen; and it was with difficulty he could be pre- 
vailed upon to go through his part- In the last scene he was 
induced to commence a waltz with a young and beautiful | 
peasant girl, and seemed to take so much enjoyment in the 
dance, thatthe whole audience were raised from their seats, | 


and standing on the banches, drowned the sounds of a pow- 
erful orchestra with their acclamations of praise and delight. | 
In a moment, however, the joyous spectacle was changed 


into one of indeseribable horror; a picrcing shriek was heard 


above ail the combination of noises, the stage was one mo- 
ment in the utmost confusion, and the next clear of every 
performer except the bear, who appeared with his muzzle un- 
fastened, and hanging sound his neck: while he after making 
a wide display of his tremendous gullet, leapt into the orches- 
tra, which, as may be easily imagined was in an instant as 
vacant as the stage. ‘The flight of the audience was equally, 
as precipitate, but the consequences much more scrious. 
Numbers were severely crushed and bruised in the struggles 
at the doors, aud several were dreadfully injured by being 


thrown down and trampled upon. After a pause, a platoon of 
soilders went into the pit with fixed bayonets and loaded bar. | 


rels, and ordered to bring out the cause of all the evil dead or 
alive; but they found him, like other great actors who have 
performed their parts and become exhausted by their exertions 
taking his repose on one of the benches. and incapabie or un- 
willing to make any resistance. He was at once muzzled 
again, and led to his den, and on the following day the picce 
was surpressed by order of the authorities —English paper. 





HAPPINESS, 


Happiness is much more equally divided than some of us 
-magine: One man shall possess most of the materials and 
but little of the thing; another may possess much of the 
thing and but few of the materials. In this particular view 
of it, happiness has beautifully compared to the manna in the 
wilderness: “he that gathered much had nothing over, he that 
gathered little had no lack.” Therefore to diminish envy let 
us consider not what others possess but what they enjoy 
Mere riches may be the gift of lucky accident or blind chance 
but happiness must be the result of prudent preference and 
rational design; the highest happiness then can have no other 
foundation than the deepest wisdom; and the happiest fool is 
only as happy as he knows how to be, 








: Repentance without amendment is like continually pump: | temburg Poet,” “To a cloud,” “Songs for the table,” “The || tunate moment of my existence, for to that straw 
ing, without mending the leak, 
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upon the sixteen black crows which have been elevated at the | 


| directing these movements, but certainly we think ouc city, 


| rifle for Mr. Grave to fight with, but the gentlemanly kind. | 


Ss 
first sorrow,” “Napolean Preparing for Waterloo,’ 


5SPONDENTS. ” OPH mee 
thee at the festival.” se 
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Our best acknowledgements aredue to our ever-welcome correspondent, Lucy | Music, Judeln. 
Seymonr, for severul beautiful effusions of her muse. i . ; 

We should like to become a little better acquainted with “The Law Student,” || Review of new books, City of the Sultan”—“Yankee no. 
before we introduce him to our readers. Will the author please to send us | tions” “The great Metropolis,” “The Divorced” “Cruiksh k’ 
the conclusion, or at leust the next chapter? We like very much what we ‘Comic almanac” “American jourial of the Medical S nae 


have seen. “Pickwi . : : : Sciences” 
, ickwick papers,” “E shill’? « ” ale: 
We must agam beg of our friends to give us a longer “grace’’—some arti- x — thel Churchill ‘Leila, “Knickerboe. 
cles have been on our table for five or siz weeks, and yet we have not been | cr, 
able to publish them for want of room. } In the note to correspondents we find an Article Noticed 
| from the pen of our townsinan, David Hoffman Esq. 


J T ne MM ON U M e NT g oa | Lapy’s Boox.— We do not siete that Mr. Godey has ever 








= = given a better number of this - work as far as its liter 

PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. | contents are concerned, than the issue for March Which we 
| have received in the due course of publication, The matter 
tl selected and original, is good, and in perfect keeping with 
'the general tenor of the popular and well received Magazine, 
But the plate of Victoria is but a poor representation of the 
Maiden queen. No doubt but this engraving cost the pro. 
prictur of the Book no trifling sum, as he appears to Spare no 
expense in endeavoring to render it interesting and valuable. 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1838. 


Vanpatism.—Some weeks since we made a few remarks 





openings on the railing surrounding the Washington Monu- 
ment; we have now to record another specimen of internal | 
improvement, which may be found at the bridge over Jones | 
falis in Pratt street, a part of which was swept away by the | 
late flood. We know not what sort of taste it is, which is | 





Penxy macazine.—We have received from Mr. Harrison 
the Agent, part LXII. of this highly useful magazine, }; 
contains a view of the Royal Exchange, which has been late. 


authorities might reserve a pittance from their large appropri- | 
g 7 P eld || ly burnt. 


ations fo other improvements, such as canals and rail-roads, | 
and perpetuate something like the beautiful bridges, we have | 
been so long familiar with. i 

We hope the bridge on Pratt street, isonly an experiment, i 
and ifthe taste of a majority of our citizens be consulted, we | 
predict its entire failure and the restoration of the good | 


old days of stone bridges, with their hardsome iron railings. | = : 

eau ;, have never seen in any other place of such extensive wealth 
————— TT 

, ; ‘ | and prosperous trade. New-York may, witho : 

Parattets.—We know of no circumstance in the written ve A P sal ico teeciliiadh ai i ut a 

2 : , ‘ , ion, be proud of her hundred spires—the thousand flags j 

|history of the late duel, which will compare with the honora- eh P i = 


Sake E é : her harbor—the immensity of her eommerec—the revenue 
ble and very polite inhumanity of Mr. Jones in. procuring a ‘ y age — oe ~— 
. | she puys tothe Treasury of the Nation, and the just tittle of 


the “London of America;” yet, although not prejudiced in 


THE STRAWBERRY GIRL, 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 





A few years since, business of a mercantile nature called 
me to Boston, the metropolis of New-England. hese is ap 
air of quict neatness and unvstentatious elegance, which | 


ness of Mr. Wise in proposing, that if cither of the parties 
‘were not killed after the second fire, the distance should be 
shortened. 


favor of what are termed “Boston notions,” I should prefer a 
|| residence in that city, to any I have ever visited. Elegant 
retirement—friendly hospitality —unassuming benevolence— 


Bacuetors etc. “A poor lone bachelor is teazing the editor of and literary tastes and refinement—exist in their most fasci- 
the Baltimore Monument to tell him how he can get mar. nating forms, and the state of society is evidently considera- 


_ried. Not a word in answer dovs he get, for the editor, poor bly in advance of any other place on the continent. In regu. 


fellow, though a good scholar, and charming editor, has a, lating my affairs, it became necessary to call frequently at the 
pretty hard job in hand, to ‘do that are thing’ himself.” ‘house of Mr. M——, a person who combined all the quali. 
The above extract, is from the pen of Mr. Sayward of the ties that constitute a gentleman. I frequently dined with 
Bangor Mechanic and Farmer, who, we should suppose, wishes him, andhis wile, one of the most charming and lovely wo- 
us to say a word to him touching our matrimonial hopes, etc.) men I have ever seen, and three fiesh, blooming and heautiful 
though we have not a word for our friend the poor lone bach. | children, the culture of whose budding promising powers for- 
elor. Now if matrimony is meant by “that are thing” referred ined their chief and most delightful recreation. There was 
to in his remarks, all we have to say is, if he will ask a cer-) an ease and familiarity » hich can exist only in the most cul. 
‘tain little round faced damsel about the matter she will tell tivated minds—a frankness which can only be the result of 
| him fast enough that we have pretty successfully committed ‘confidence, and a harmony and sympathy ia our sentinents, 
\)it, and that too without a great deal of trouble. It is not our which endeared thein to me, and I do not recollect an acquain. 
| wish to pry into the scerets of others, but we should tike to tauce in any family that appeared to enjoy such unalloyed 
| know if the editor does not want some information himself, happiness. On one of those visits [ vbserved on the table a 
_ that he may rid hi:nself of a companionship with our eorres- , plate of most delicious strawberries, which were the first | 


pondent; doubtles he intended to provoke us into directions for had that season seen, and made a remark to that effect. 
his own profit. | “These berries,” said Mr. M——, “are my peculiar favor- 


aaa e “ites,” as he significantly put his finger to the centre of his 
Tue isragLites,—Those who love the grand, the pictur- forehead, where, on its broad and smooth surface, I had often 
esque, the beautiful, and enjoy whatever throws a light upon |) cticed a small, red protuberance, not widely differing in ap- 
| the mysterious things of the Bible, or connect associations of pearance from the fiac fruit before us. 
the Holy Land—its grandeur and the awful events which wyoyr predilcetion,” answered I, “is suficiently aceountec 
‘have rendered it immortal, should visit the magnificent pic- for; but rt must have been a forttnate hit indeed, which pla- 
ture of the Departure of the Israclites at the Diorama North | .o4 js on the spot where it is so plainly discernable.” 
strect. It will immeasurably surpass all the most sanguine | «jt 43 not altogether accident,” he replied; “I have often 
imagination can desire;—the illusion is so perfect, that the lieara my mother relate the circumstances. I was their on'y 





eye scems to penctrate a country twenty miles in distance— | ohilg: but a short time before I was born, my father ane, 
The sky, clouds, temples, palaces, and millions of the Egyp-'' mother walked into a field where there was an abundance «! 
tians with their camels and Elephants, Moses, Aron, and strawberries, and while my mother seated herself on a moss 
Pharoah with his splendid Court—all seem like life, and it bank, under the shade of a wide-spreading ash, my father hae 
requires no stretch of the imagination for the beholder to be- <elocted a aumber of the finest fruit, and throwing hismsel! by 
lieve he is witnessing the reality of that important event. ‘her side, tossed them into her lap. They were just what sie 
ae ' wished, and while cating them, a large and beautiful one & 
GeNTLMAN’s MAGAZINE.—The contents of the No for March | tracked her notiee. 
are as follows: ‘See what a delicious strawberry F have foun 
Original papers,—“Pro‘essional difficulties attendant on | holding it up by the stem to my father. 5 
settling in cities.” “The Pallisadoes,”’ “Passages from the | That my dear, is mine,” he replied, playfully snatching 7 
adventures of Gcoffery Martel,” “The whirlpool—a dramatic | from her, and putting it in his own mouth. A slight flush 
sketch” ‘The Corkleg” by the editor, “licary Pultney” “Pages | passed over her countenance, as she endeavored in vain tor 
from the diary of a Philadelphia lawyer,” “Mirabilia Exem- | eyyer it. 
pla.” “I will mark my child with that strawberry,” ° att 
Original poetry, “The smoking,” “Bobby,” “Palmyra,” || laughing as she spoke, and placing the tip of her white bag": 


| “Stanzas.” “Translations from John Lewis Uhland—a Wer- || on her forehead—the berry was fixed, but it was ae 
ty 


d,” said she 


e | ? said she. 


|| Pantheon,” “Epigrams” *Pensey a moi,—Pauline,” “The Walt my happiness.” 
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THE MONUMENT: 











"4 look, which denoted a deep feeling of mutual 
‘an, of happiness which could not be mistaken, passed be- | wi 
wk Mr. M——-, and his wife, and the deep blush which | bo: 
yon a it, excited my curiosity to obtain an explanation |/ de 
meg owe vut. Accordingly, when, after dinner, we lan 
ena in the counting-room I made known my wishes 
were 
without reserve. ; . — mee 
«| shall willingly gratify you, he replied, fur I love to! he 
I the incidents to my imaginatien. You have seen Mrs, 
ye ou admire her—I adore her; for she is the same fond, | et. 
ike affectionate creature as when I first became ac-} tia 
~ 4 with her—and it was to the happiness I receive from 
sage and friendship tiat I alluded. She is indeed a 
” nan an accident singular enough threw her into my 
svi I was seventeen years of age, possesscd, as I sup. 
a 4 of every thing that could make a person happy; health, |. in 
sil and friends were mine, and I lived carressed and ad- 
mired. Althongh in the most daily habit of meeting with some 
of the first young ladies of the city, I had seen them come and 
owithout any :inpres-ion being made upon my heart, or a sin- is 
“1 wish excited to call them mine. I loved their company, I |! mi 
admired their beauty and grace, and was never more happy 
than when in the society of the lovely and the gay. One fine 





with a young gentleman on the common fashionable topics of | ‘sei 
b > 


the day; when he turned to leave the store, I heard him ad- ;femains, on the fifth day after the first attack, 


dress some one in the street with—youug woman, do you wish 

to sell those strawberries?’ ees 
‘J do,’ was the answer, i 

i 0: 

‘Then walk in.’ | 

‘Edinund.’ said he, as he again entered the store, ‘I send | tw 

all the strawberries I can find to you;’ playfully placing 

fingcr on his forehead. | 

But before I had time to answer he was called and hastily de 


left the store. I was glad he did, for when 1 cast my eyes |, Needle of Maria, prevented their suffering, but her aunt was i 
unable to sustain the feelings such a change in her circum-' 


upon the person he had thus introduced, I felt such a crowd 
of indescribable sensations pressing upon me at once, that I | ste 
was confused in the extreme; and had any one been present, | M 
Tam certain I should have appeared bordering on the ridicu- 
lous. 1 believe the lovely girl saw ityefor she colored as deeply 
as the fine berries she carried in her basket. I stamimered | 
something about the beauty of the morning, and then handed | th 
her a chair. She sat down and I ventured to look at her again: 
Shewas dressed perfectly plain, but scrupulously, neat, and her |/ sh 
fine figure, though evidently undesigned, was by her dress, | 
exhibited in the most bewitching manner. T would attempt ! th 
to descibe her, but you have seen and it is needles. She was || 


about fortecn, and the thought involuntarily forced itself into | sacred earth, anda prayer by the clergymen finisned an im.| 


my mind, ‘if such be the bud, what will be the flower” pr 
There was a modest unassuming manner about her, which || gr 


: : : : | 
made it evident she was unused to the business she had un-|'only relative who had been spared her, in the wide world—| 
and when the last green turf was placed on the little mound, | 


dertakcn. The strawberries were as neat in their appearance 
as she herself, and when she inquired if I wished for them, | sh 
there was a silver-toned swectness in her voice which charmed | 


DEVOTED To POLITE LIT 


/ease which denoted better days. 
tays of the taper of life were already glimmering in the sock-| 


My father, to whom Miss Emerson related the occurrences of || 
‘the morning, was so interested, that he, as soon as practica-, 
‘ble, made them a visit himself; but he arrived only tu witness | 
the funcral obsequies of the kind aunt. While the procession, ; 


the place of burial. he learned from the officiating clergyman, | 
who was an acquaintance of his, many particulars respecting || 
the young lady who had so deeply enlisted the feclings and | 
‘Sympathies of us all. 
‘settled over a small but affectionate congregation. 

| been there about three years, and his only child, Maria, was | 
morning, I was in my father’s store, chatting and laughing about two years old, when both he and his amiable wife were i 
‘Maria was as soon as possible sent to reside with her only || 
soon us her age permitted, she was Placed in one of the first | 


his | failure of a mercantile house, in whose hands nearly the || 
Whole of her property had 


,of earth showed the appointed habitation, 






lite sails fluttering from the many vessels gliding on its 

Som “asin full view, and presented a most magnificent and | 
lightful prospect. We alighted, and were met at the door | 
d welcomed by the young lady, with a cheerfulness and || 
Miss Emerson was no less, ' 
armed with her than myself, but we regretted to learn that | 
Faunt was declining rapidly, and to all appearance the last | 


Miss Emerson having left a substan-! 
I proof of her benevolence, and her amiable disposition, | 


which my father Joined, was moving from the church to || 


| 





Her father, who was a respectable 
nister, lived in the western part of the State, where he was | 
He had! 


zed with a fatal disease, and the same grave received their i 
The orphen | 


ot, a maiden lady in affluent circumstances, by whom as | 


arding schools in the city, 
© years before the death 


where she remained until about. 
} 
of her aunt. At this time the! 


been placed, reduced them to the, 


pths of poverty. The kindness of their friends, and the || 


| 
inces produced, and she gradually sunk to the grave leaving i 
aria an unprotected and friendless orphan. 


‘What will become of her now, God only knows,’ added the | 
clergyman, as he finished his short narration, 





! 
‘She shall never want,’ replicd my father, as they arrived at | 
e gate of the little city of the dead, where the fresh mound i 
‘If the girl is what | 
¢ appears, she shall find a home end a parent.’ | 
‘God will bless you,’ rejoined the minister, for befriending | 
e amiable orphan.’ | 
‘Te procession Stopped—the coffin was deposited in the | 


. . . ‘ 
essive solemnity. Maria hung over the grave in speechless ' 


ief, as she saw the earth heaped upon the remains of her | 


e fainted and was carried senseless to a neighboring house. ‘| 
When she had suflidiently recovered, the proposal of ny | 





me. )father was made known to her by her reverend and esteemed | 


“Have you often brought strawberries to the city?” Tin. | fri 
quired, 

“Never before,” she answered; “my aunt with whom I live, 
Was unwell; she is poor; she wished for cordial, and without 
the means of obtaining these things; I could not bear to sce 
her suffer, but obtained her leave to make the attempt of re. 
lieving her wants in this manner; and you will oblige me by 
letting ine return to my aunts soon as possiole?’ fri 

T returned her basket, and put a five dollar bill in hand— da 


gant than words, 
life had been spentin youthf 
,a short time found herself at my father’s door, 
my surprise, my rapture, at dcholding him leave the Carriage || 
, with the lovely creature,whom of all others I most wished to | 
see, hanging upon his arm and clinging 


end, the minister, and accepted with a gratitude More ele. || 
She left her spot where her morning of | 
ful happiness and inocence, and in H| 


What was | 


to him as her only || 
end and protector. She entered the room, and was intro- || 

" 4 i 
ced to my mother as the Miss Rosewell, in whose favor i] 


‘ : i 
she looked at me with surprise. | Miss E:nerson had so warmly interested herself, I} 


‘I cannot take it sir,” said the lovely girl—‘what would my 
aunt say? I cannot forfeit her good opinion’'~and she placed | Y° 
the money on the counter, jhe 

‘You will keep the money,’ I replicd—tell your aunt it is |W! 


i 
. . y 4 i ; : interview {| 
a present froin a friend, and assure her she shall be provided | formed me that she remeinbered our former interviews, I as.- || 


for,’ 


She hesitated, but took the money with an expression of |, W! 


| sured my father I should always feel a pleasure in complying | 


‘Edmund,’ said my father as 1 entered the apartment, ‘this | 
ung lady you are to consider as your sister; you will be to | 
ra brother. I took her hand—preseed it to my lips, and | 
tile her blushing countenance and cloquent lips plainly in. } 


| 


Rae : : 
th his wishes. Thus did our acquaintance commence. The i 


gratitude on her countenance that made it appear more Jove- |, amiable Maria became the delight of her numerous friends, | 


ly than ever | the joy of my parents and the admiration of the brilliant cir-! 
. : ae ‘ ‘ rites. | 
When she returned, I watched her beauti“ul and sylph-like! cles in which she moved, herself a splendid star, The im. 





° . . . . | eK] * srot | le " “Y t_! 
form as it receded from my view, with an emotion entirely | pression that wae made at our first interview was never oblit. 
I had learned her | erated, and the little strawberry girl became the adored mis. || 

! 


new, but which will never be forgotten. 


Place of residence, and a few days afier, under the pretence | tress of this mansron, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
yr - ff 
Never have I reflected cn these sin- || 


: p Sie | fia ete me Sih Pang Ht 
of a morning ride, I tonk Miss E.nerson, a young lady who) gular circumstances, without a fecling of gratitude to my ; 

* as . ° ° . — a ee j i stove > which || 
Was an intimate friend of mine, into the carriage and visited | Maker who, in this manner, bestov. ed on me a Ucasure, which | 


the spot where the person who had so much interested me | ha 
lived, jha 


Damerous were the flowers and blossoms around the humble } 
Cottage, that the very air breathed of perfumes and the birds || 
Untetrificd at our approach, 
Which almost obstructed the path. The whale harbor of Bos- 


s made my life one of continued sunshine, and unalloyed | 
ppincss ” 








CONQUEROR. 
It is in your power always to come off conqueror, provided 


1 
i 
! 
i) 
| 
it 
} 


fluttered among the ——— you will never engage in any but combats, were success will 
‘be determined by your own choice. 


ERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. .- 


satisfac. |ton, with all its islands, its castles, its pellucid waters, and’ 
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BRIEF CANTOS—CANTO SECOND, 


BY THE PARNASSIAN spy, 
Original. 


Shoot folly as it flies.—Pope. 
I. 


“Omne Principium grave,” now this Latin, 

Is not to show my learning, which at best 

Is of smal] moment; but the words come pat in, 
As if they claimed a kindred with the rest; 

And yet, methinks, ’twere just ts well, with satin, 
To trim a Cotter’s linsey-woolsy vest, 

As to adorn my Muse's crude remarks 

By sprinklings of a few old classic sparks, 


Il. 


But to return:—I was about to say 

Beginnings troub'e us, and so JF find it: 

For let me turn a thought on what I may, 

The moment I essay by force to bind it, 

So that my “gray goose quill” may have its sway ,— 
Tis pushed aside, by thoughts that crowd behind it; 
And thus I’ve kept my readers jn suspense, 

With rhymes of very little consequence, 


Il. 


But here is my apology,—the task 

I have assumed, is one that may not be 

Come at instanter; (I profoundly ask 

Indulgence, reader, if I weary thee;) 

’T were better first, it strikes me, to unmask 

The lesser ills that mark humanity; 

And then go upwards by a nice gradation, 

Like men, who aim at high posts in the nation, 
IV. 

There is, within this mortal frame of ours, 

A something theologians call the soul; 

With energics, *yclept the mental powers, 

By which man may his outward life control; 

But thorns spring up, of course, where there are flowers, 

(If they did not, I'm sure it would be droll,) 

And hence, the greatest men, we sometimes find, 

Betray a wond’rous littleness of mind. 


Vv. 


These mental maladies, are far more grievous, 
Than ills that flesh is heir to:” tho’ it seems 
They with a strange bewilderment deceive us,— 
Like pleasure’ when she Visits us in dreams; 
And the deuce is, they very seldom leave us, 
But are in fact so many constant streams, 
Or outlets of the mind—by which are seen all 
Or little foibles, dissolute and venal, 

VI. 
Pat in this siekly catalogue—which I 
Skall not con over—there is one, at least, 
Well worthy of a glance as we pass by, 
For since the days of Job, hath it increas’d,— 
(I crave thee pardon, reader, if ] sigh 
At mention of this good man of the East; 
Would there were more such now within onr ranks,— 
Put they are scarce—like specic-paying banks.) 


Vit. 
The plague—the pestilence—live but a season,— 
The power to smite their victim soon decays; 
Bat this disorder (which affects the reason, 
And not the substance on which reason plays) 
Ts most incurable:—and unlike treason, 
Which seek its proper moment to outblaze, 
Itisa elamorous, unblushing evil, 
And what is worse—provokingly uncivil, 


VIIf. 


And yet, the man himself,—’tis strange, but true— 
Is utterly unconscious of his ailing, 

But smiles as pleasantly, as if he knew, 

Your every wish, without the least detailing;— 
And one would half believe he’d serve you too; 
(Deceit is genetally a sister failing—) - 
But to be brief —the malady I mean, 

Is phrenologically—self-esteem!— 


IX, 


Or as some wisely call it, (why, or wherefore, 
T never have been able to divine, 

But ignorance is not a crime; and therefore, 
It’s a misfortune, not a fault of mine; 

And if a fault, it’s one I do not care for—) 
“A good conceit of whatsoe’er is MINE!?— 
Now, why this good, should be so misapplied, 
Is what I cannot fathom—though I’ve tried. 


x. 


In this same canto, it was my intention. 

To introduce a eharacter or two, 

(But, gentle reader, for the world, don’t mention, 
I’ve any personalities in view,— ; 

It might bring forth a legal apprehension, 

And then, what would our friend, the printer do)—~ 
But as the column’s full, e’en from the top,— 

Until next week we'll let the subject drop. 


\ 



























Occasioned by the death of Mx. Cittey, late of the 'U. S. Congress. 


— 


Original. 


colleague, rose bright and cheering upon his distant fire-side | 


circle, and the wife of his bosom blessed its glad beams, and 
told her innocent children that it brought the return of their 
father one day nearer.—Speech of Mr. Williams. 


“The morning sunlight brightly gleams, 
O’er mountain, hill and brake; 

Then rouse ye from your fairy dreams, 
My innocents, awake! 

For lo! another day has come, 

That brings your father nearer home. 


Wake up—wake up, my children dear, 
The joyous happy smile 

Of your bright eyes, my heart may cheer, 
My sorrow may beguile. 

A fearful dream has mar’d my rest, 

And left its weight upon my breast. 


Strange! that a dream should so depress 
The spirt’s waking power; 
And throw a shade of dreariness, 
O’er this bright morning hour. 
Strange, that when all around is glad, 
This heart should fecl so lone and sad. 


Methinks your sire, if he were here, 
Would chide me for this sigh; 

And kindly kiss away the tear, 
That trembles in my eye; 

And tell me it were wrong to weep, 

O’er the wild phantoms of my sleep. 


What,—have I aught for him to fear? 
Though in a distant land; 

His God has promiscd to be near, 
And shield him with his hand. 

And his own gentlencss will tend, 


To make the stranger e’en his friend.” 
* * * * * * 


Alas! alas! what now would seem, 
An idle fear to thee; 
Is not a dark and woful dream, 
Bat sad reality. 
For he—the loved, the kind, the brave, 
Lies weltering in a murder’d grave. 


In vain the bright the glowing grate, 
With cheerfulness may burn; 
In vain thy prattling babes may wait, 
The hour for his return. 
In vain—in vain—he ne’er shall come, 
To hear the lisped “welcome home.” 
Paltimore, March 6th, 1838. * 


| 
| 


\| his parents—was just suited for the situation in which he had | 
} been placed—and was very fortunate to have been received i 
| into partnership with the merchant to whom he had been clerk. | 
| In vain did Darcy sometimes endeavor to hint that he was an | 

! 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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TED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








of the family of this latter truth, when they died Darcy’s 
uncle insisted on his going into a merchant’s counting-house 


in London, instead of being educated for one of the learned 
professions. Darcy had a mind too well diciplined to rebel 


The sun which sat upon the corpse of my late friend and against his guardians authcrity. He therefore submitted to his | 
|allotment in silence; resolving that his love of letters and the | 
“muses should not interfere with his duties to his employer, | 
but he devoted all his leisure hours to literary pursuits; and, as 
he had real talents, he was at length raised, from the unpaid | 
contributor to the poctical columns of a newspaper, to the 


paid writer in a popular magazine; while his poems, signed 


Alfred, became objects of eager expectation. 


But Darcy’s own family and friends could not have been 
more surprised at his growing celebrity than he himself was: | 


writer was. 
Notwithstanding, Darcy could not prevail upon himself to 


late '. eee yi su rer vear . i : 
disclose his name. He visited his native town every year, | dyced the manuscript from his pocket! “W hy, Darcy,” said hig 


and in the circle of his family and friends, was still consider- 
ed only asa good sort of lad, who had been greatly overrated by 


jauthor; he remembered the contempt with which his uncle, 
and relations, had read one of the earliest fruits of his muse, | 
|| when exhibited by his fond father, and the advice given to, 


barn such stuff, and not turn the head of a dull boy by mak- 


‘ing him fancy himself a genius. Therefore, recollecting the | 
| wise saying quoted above, he feared that the news of his lite- | 
|rary celebrity would not be received with pleasure, and that | 


mournful pleasure in keeping on that veil, the removal of |/«for you used to be a modest man.” 
which cannot confer pleasure on them. | 


Consequently he remained contented to be warmly welcom- 


‘ed at D— for talents of an humble sort such as his power for 
mending toys, making kites, and rabbits on the wall; which tal. | 
ents endeared him to all the children of his family and friends; 
|and, through them, to their parents. Yet it may be asked, 
| was it possible that a youug man so gifted, could conceal his | the birth and fashion of the writer, and to the bribery which 
abilities from observation? 3 


Oh, yes. Darcey, to borrow Addison’s metaphor concerning 
’ Pp g 


|himself, though he could draw a bill for £1000, had never || 


any small change in his pocket. Like him he could write,’ the title of the book which he held in his hand, Darcy started 
‘but he could not talk; he was discouraged in a moment; and ro his seat with surprise; for it was the title of his own 


Soon after Darcy wrote an anonymous tale in See Giien 
interspersed with poetry, which had even a greatcr =. 
his other writings; and it was attributed first to one seal on 
then to another; while his publisher was excessively i 
to declare the name of the author; but he did not Ry 
it, as he only knew Darcy, avowedly, under a feigned ma 
But at length Darcy resulved to disclose his secret, at Mine 
his relatives and friends at D—; and just as the saidibes 
tion of his tale was completed, he sct off for his ‘native . 3 
taking with him his manuscript, full of the printers a 
to prove that he was the author of it. ' 

He had one irresistible motive for thus walking out fro 
| his incognito, like Homer’s deities from their cloud, " 
| had fallen in love with his second cousin, Julia Vane, 





| an heir. 


for he was a sincere, humble christian: and, having been ac- | ess, and his uncle’s ward; and had become jealous of himeelf 
customed to bow to the opinion of those whom he considered | as he had, for some months, wooed her in anony : 
‘his superiors in intellect and knuwledge, he could scarcely | F 
believe in his own eminence, But it was precious to his) 
‘heart, rather than to his vanity; as it enabled him to indulge | that, such was her passion for poetry, he who could woo h 

| more benevolent feelings, which his small income had hitherto | er 
‘restrained. At length he published a duodecimo volume, of 
|poems and hymns, still under the name of Alfred, which was | 
“highly praised in reviews and journals, and a strong desire | 
‘| was expressed to know who the modest, promising and pious 





eee : mous poetry 
which she, he found, attributed to a gentleman in the neigh, 


borhood, whose name he knew not; and she had often declared 


in beautiful verse was alone likely to win her heart, 


On the very day of his arrival, he said in the family circle 
that he had brought downa little manuscript of his own 
which he wished to read to to them. Oh! the comical gtima. 
ces! the suppressed laughter, growing and swelling, however 
|| till it could be restrained no longer, which was the result “e 
|| his request! And ch the looks of consternation when Darey 


pro. 


H uncle, “this is really a word and a blow; but you cannot read 
|it to-night; we are engaged.”—“Certainly Mr. Darcy Pen. 
nington,” said his aunt, “if you wish to read your astonishing 
productions, we are bound in civility to hear them; but we 
are all going to Sir Hugh Belson’s, and shall venture to take 
you with us, though it is a great favor and privilege to be per. 
mitted to go on such an occasion; for a gentleman is staying 
there who has written such a sweet book! It is only just out, 
yet it cannot be had; because the first edition is sold, and 
the second not finished. So Hugh for whom your uncle is ex. 
erting himself against the next election has been so kind as to 
invite us to hear the author read his own work. This gentle. 
man does not, indecd, @en that he wrote it: still he does not 





ithe affection with which he was now welcomed might suffer | deny it; and it is clear, by his manner, that he did write it, and 
diminution. Besides, thought he, and then his heart rose in | that he would be very sorry not to be considered 
his throat, with a choaking painful,—those tender parents, ‘ter."—“Very well, then, the pleasure of heariug another au. 
| who would have enjoyed my little fame, are cold and uncon. thor read his own work shall be delayed,” replicd Darey 
/scious now; and the ears, to which my praiscs would have | smiling. “Perhaps, when you have heard this gentleman a 
| been sweet music, cannot hear; therefore, methinks, I have a/| 


as the'wn- 


will not be so cager to read yours, Darcy,” said Julia Vane; 
Darcy sighed, looked 
| significantly, but remained silent. 

| In the evening they went to Sir Hugh Benson’s, where, in 
the captain Eustace, who was to delight the company Darcy 
recognized the gentleman who had been pointed out to him 
|as the author of several meagre performances handed about in 
manuscript in certain circles; which owed their cele brity to 





|| is always administered to the self-love of those who are the 


| select few chosen to see and judge on such occasions. 
| 


Captain Eustace now prepared to read; but when he named 


The following highly interesting tale, from the talented ‘the slightest rebuff made him hesitate to a painful degree. ‘work! But there might be two works with the same title; 
He had, however, some flattering moments, even amidst his 


and pious authoress, Mrs. Opie, we have never seen in any | 


American periodical, As we feel confident our readers will | relations and friends; for he heard them repeating his verses 


le so well pleased with it, as to desire the publication of ano. | 27d singing his songs. He had also far greater joy in hear- 
ther in Monument, from the same source; it affords us pleas. | his hymns in places of public worship; and then, too this book.” 


ure to inform them, of our intention to gratify their refined 
taste, by complying, occasionally, with—what we believe to | 
be—their wish in this respect. 

UNEXPECTED DISCOVERIES. 


BY MRS. OPIE. 


There are two sayings—the one derived from divine, the | 
other from human, authority—-the truth of which is continu. | 
ally foreed upon us by experience. They are these:—“A 
prophet is not without honor, except in his own country,” and 
“No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre.”—*Familiarity 


much chooked with grateful emotion to join the chorus him. | 


self, he used to feel his own soul raised to heaven upon those 


wings which 


he had furnished for the souls of others. 


At | 


and he sat down again; but when the reader continued, and 
| 

'he could doubt no Jonger, he again started up, and, with stut- 
tering eagerness said, “Wh.wh—who, sir, did you say, wrote 


| “I have named no names, sir,” replied Eustace conceitedly; 
“the author is unknown and wishes to remain so.” 


“Mr. Darcy Pennigton,” cricd his aunt, ‘sit down and be 


. . 410 
such moments he longed to discover himsclf as the author; quict;” and he obeyed. 
but was withheld by the fear that his songs would cease to 


‘be admired, and his hymns would lose their usefulness, if it 
were known that he had written them. 


However, he resolved 


to feel his way; and once, on hearing a song of his cominend- 


e 


d, he ventured to observe, “I think I can write as good a 


one.”’— 


“Yuu,” cried his uncle “what a conceited boy! I remem. 


breeds contempt,” is also a proverb to the same effect; and, ber that you used to scribble verses when a child; but I 
they all three bear upon the tendency in our natures to,/thought you had been laughed out of such nonsense.” 


undervalue the talents, and claims to distinction, of those | 
with whom we are closely associated and connected; and 
on our incapability to believe that they, whom we have al- 
ways considered as our equals only, or perhaps as our inferi.- ! 
ors, can be to the rest of the world objects of admiration and | 
respect. 

No one was more convinced of the truth of these sayings | 
than Darcy Pennington, the only child of a pious and virtuous 
coupie, who tiought him the best of sons, and one of the first | 


of geniuses; but, as they were not able to pursuade the rest ) 


“My dear fellow nature never meant thee for a poct, believe | 


me,” said one of his cousins conceitedly,—a young collegian. | 


‘love’ and ‘joy’ rhyme, and know no better.” 


“No, no; like the girl in the drama thou would’st make || 


| “Mr. Pennington,” said sir Hugh, affeetedly, “the violet 
|must be sought, and is discovered with difficulty, you know; 
| ” Darey 
| bowed assent; but fixed his eyes on the discovered violet be- 


for it shrinks from observation and loves the shade 


fore him with such an equivocal expression, that Eustas was 
disconcerted; and the more so, when Darcy, who cculd not 
‘but feel the lucidrous situation in which he was placed, hid 
‘his face in his handkerchief and was evidently shaking with 
lauchter. 

“Mr. Darey Pennington, I am really ashamed of you,” 
whispered his aunt; and Darey recovered his compos_re. He 
had now two hours of great enjoyment. He heard that book 


|| admirably read which he had intended to read the next day, 


“But I have written, and I gan rhyme,” replied Darcy, co-'| and knew that he should read ill. He heard that work ap- 


|| loring a little. i 


plauded to the skies as the work of another, whieh would, he 


“Indeed!” replied his formal aunt; “Well Mr. Darcy Pen- | feared, have been faintly commended, if known to be his, and 
nington, it would be very amusing to hear your erudit produc- || he saw the fine eyes of the woman he loved drowned in tears, 
tions; perhaps you will indulge us some day.” 


“I will, and then you may probably alter your opinion.” 


|by the powcr of his own simple pathos. The poetry in the 
|book was highly admired also; and when Eustace paused to 
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se breath, Julia whispered in his ear, “Captain Eustace is 
ie gentler who I have every reason to believe, wrote some 


onymous poctry sent nc by the post; for captain Eustace 
ye a as you see, marked attention; and he denies that he 
ye rses, exactly as he denies that he wrote the 


ve 
wrote the 3 ae : 
e isnow reading, itis very evident that he 


book which h 
wrote both.” 

“] dare say, 

s muc yrote 

#that he as much wro 

“What do you mean Darcy? There can be no doubt of the 


and I own that I cannot be insensible to such talent; for 
nd poets are my passion, you know; and in his au. 
thorship I furget his plainness. Do you not think that a wo. 
man would be justified in loving aman who writes 80 morally, 
so piously, and so delightfully?” —“Certainly,” replied Darcy, 
eagerly grasping her hand, “provided his conduct be in unison 
with his writings; and I advise you to give the writer in 


” replied Darcy, coloring with resentment, 
the one as he wrote the other.” 


fact; 
poetry a 


question your whole heart.” 

After the reading was over, the delighted andience crowded 
round the readcr, whose manner of receiving their thanks 
was such, as to make every one but Darcy believe the work 
yas bis own, and never was the passive lie of vanity more 
completciy exhibited; while Darcy intoxicated, as it were, by 
the feelings of gratified authorship, and the hopes excited by 


Julia’s words, thanked him again and again for the admirable | 
a . . | 
manner in which he had read the book; declaring, with great | 


earnestness, that he could not have done it such justice 
himself; adding, that this evening was the happiest of his 
life. 

“Mr. Darey Pennington, what ails you?” cried his annt; 
“you are not like yourself!’—“Hfold your tongue, Darcy,” said 
hisuncle, drawing him on one side; “do not be such a forward 
puppy;—who ever questioned, or cared, whether you could | 
But here is the carriage; and 1 | 
am glad you have no longer an opportunity of exposing your. | 


have done it justice or not? 


self by your literary and c¢ritical raptures, which sits as | 
ill upon you as the caressing of the ass in the fable did on | 
him, when he pretended to coinpete with the lapdog in fond- | 
ling his master.” : 


+ 
During the drive home, Darcy did not speak a word; not | 


only because he was afraid of his severe uncle and aunt, but | 
because he was meditating how he should make that discove. 


Te was | 
also communing with his own heart, in order to bring it back | 
to that safe humility out of which it had been Ied by the flat- 
tering, and unexpected events of the evening. 

“Well,” said he, while they drew round the fire, “as it is | 
not late, suppose 1 read my work to you now. I assure you | 
that it is quite as good as that which you have heard.” 


ry, on the success of which hang his dearest hopes. 


| 
“Mr. Darey Pennington, you really alarm me,” cried his | 
aunt. 
“Why so?” | 
“Because I fear that you are a little delirious!”—On which | 


“Let me feel your pulse, Darcey,” said his uncle very gravely, | 


Darcy nearly laughed himself into convulsions. 


“too quick—I shall send for advice, if you are not better to 
morrow you look so flushed and your cyes are so bright.” 
“My dear uncle,” replied Darey, “I shall be quite well if 
you will hear my manuscript before we go to bed.” 
They all looked at each other with increased alarm; and Julia 
in order to please him, (for she really loved him) said, “Well, 
Darey, if you insist upon it;’—by interrupting her, he sud- 
denly started up, and exclaimed, No, on sceond thoughts, I 
will not read it till captain Enstace and sir Hugh and his fam. | 


ly can be present; and they will be here the day after to-mor. | 
row.” 


“What! read your nonsense to them!” cried his uncle, 
“Poor fellow! pocr fellow!” But Darcy was gone! he had 
caught Julia’s hand to his lips, and quitted the room, leaving | 
his relations to wonder, to fear, and to pity. But as Darey 
Was quite composed the next day, they all agrecd that he 
must have drunk more wine than he or they had been aware 
of the preceeding evening. But though Darcy was willing to 
Wait the ensuing evening, before he discovered his secret to the 


test of the f; 


family, Le could not be easy till he had disclosed 


|, Alfred.” 


| identity.” 


dressed him, that he had lost Julia, and that Darcy had pro- 


cle and aunt had listened in silent wonder. 


the author of the beautitul work which I read, and of other 
things; and if Mr, Pennington asserts that he is the author, 
I give him joy of his genius and his fame.” 


a genius, and famous, and I not suspect it!” 
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f by declaring how impossible it was to suspect that a man of 
| honor, as Eustace seemed, could be so base as to assume a 
/merit that was not his own. Here she paused, turning away 
| from Darcy's penetrating look, covered with conscious blush. 
|es ashamed that he should see how pleased she was. But 
| she readily acknowledged her sorrow at having been betrayed 
|| by the unworthy artifice of Eustace, into encourageing his at- 
! tentions, and was eager to concert with Darcy the best plan 
| for revealing the surprising secret. 





now arrived; and great was the consternation of all the rest 
of the family, when Darcy took a manuscript out ofhis pock- 
and began to open it. “The fellow is certainly possessed,” 
thought his uncle. “Mr. Darey Pennington,” whispered his 
aunt, “I shall faint if you persist in exposing yourself!”’— 
“Darcey I will shut you up if you proceed,” whispered his un- 
cie; “for you must positively be mad.”—“Let him go on dear 
uncle,” said Julia “I am sure vou will be delighted, or ought 
tu be so: and spite of his uncle’s threats and whispers he 
addressed captain Eustace thus:— 

“Allow me, Sir, to thank you again for the more than jus- 
tice which you did my humble performance the other even. 
ing. ‘Till I heard you read it, I was unconscious that it had 
so much merit; and I again thank you for the highest grati- 
fication which, as an author, I ever reecived.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


The evening so eagerly anticipated by Darcy and Julia, || 


‘ 


The following beautiful lines by Mr. Hewitt, have been 
set to music, and may be had of Messrs. Miller and Benteen, 
at their Music Store, N. Charles near Market street. 


STANZAS, 


Original. 

































Here’s the bower of’ Rosabel, 
By the willow shaded; 
Here’s the tree she lov’d so well, 
Now all lorn and faded. 
See, her harp— how mute it slecps, 
Sorrow’s chain hath bound it; 
Mourning for the finger tips 
That were wont to sound it. 














See, the stream rolls sadly on, 
Winter winds are sighing; 

Every gleam of joy is gone, 
Hope’s dim flame is dying. 

Shall we hear her voice again? 
Zcphyrs answer—never! 

Sad harp, yield thy wonted strain, 


No—'tis gone for ever. J. He H. 








New terror seized every one of his family who heard hin, | 
except Julia; while wonder filled Sir Hugh and the rest of his | 
party—Eustace excepted: he knew that he was not the au- | 
thor of the work; therefore he could not dispute the fact that 
the real author now stood before him; and blushes of detected 





fulschood covercd his cheek; but, ere he could falter out a re- 
ply Darcy’s uncle and sons seized him by the arm, and insist- 
Darcy, laughing 
violently, endeavored to shake them off, but in vain. 





ed on speaking with him in another room. 





“Let him alone,” said Julia, smiling and coming forward. | 
“Darcy’s ‘eye may he in a fiue frenzy rolling,’ as you have 
ali of you owncd him to be a poet: but other frenzy than that 
of a poct he has not, I assure you—so pray set him at liberty; 1) 
will be answerable for his sanity.” 
“What does all this mean?”’ said his uncle, as he and his 
sons unwillingly obeyed. 


| 
“It means,” said Darcy, “that I hope not to quit this room || 
till I have had the delight of hearing these yet unpublished || 
poems of mine read by captain Eustace. Look, sir, continued || 


he, “here is a signature well known no doubt, to you; that of || 


“Are you indeed Alfred, the celebrated Alfred?” faltered || 
out Eustace. 

“I believe so, he replicd with .a smile! though on some | 
occasions, you know, it 1s diflicult to prove one’s personal | 


| 


’ . . . “a | 
“True,” said Eustace, turning over the manuscript hiding 


| 
| 
| 


his confusion. 
“And I, captain Eustace,” said Julia, “have had the great |) 


|commences his continental tour at Havre, than to spend half 























HAVRE, 
From Dr. Humphrey’s Tour. 

I had been warned to prepare for a rough sea in the Eng. 
lish Channel; but I do dot not remember ever to have enjoy- 
eda finer sail of eleven hours, than in crossing over from 
Portsmouth to Havre. It was about the middle of June, and 
the saine delightful weather continued, which had contributed 
so much to the pleastfe of recent visit to the Isle of Wight. 
We left Portsmouth in the Southampton steam-packet, at ten 
jo’elock in the morning, and landed just opposite to the cus. 
/tomhouse in Havre, at nine in the evening. Where the bil- 
lows which commonly roll in from the Bay of Biscay slept 
|that day; I do not know; but from morning to night, they did 
'not give us the least disturbance. 

Havre isa strongly fortified town, very compactly built, 
and contains from cighteen to twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Although many of the buildings, particularly upon the quay, 
are lofty, none of them display much architecural taste, or 
magnificence. The churches, (Catholie of conrse,) are not 
only very old, but rather neglected. The strects are narrow, 
badly paved, without sidc-walks and excessively dirty. There 
are no gardens, or shady promenades, 1n the city. The only 
open square that I recollect, is the market, which appeared 
to be well supplied wlth provisions, especially with fish and 
vegetables.—Nothing’can be more amusing toa stranger, who 


| 


an hour before breakfast in this market, observing the cos- 
tume, studying the physiognomy and listening tothe inimita- 
ble vivacity of town and country, thus casually thrown to- 





satisfaction of discovering that my unknown poctical corres. 
pondent is my long-cherished friend and cousin, Darey Pen. |) 
nington. Think how satisfactory this discovery has been to || 
me!” | 
“Certainly, Madam,” he replied, turning pale with emotion, | 
for he not only saw his Passive lies of Vanity detected, though | 
Darcy had too much christian forbearance even to insinuate 
that he intended to appropriate to himself the fame of another, 
but hie also sav, in spite of the kindness with which she ad- 
bably gained her. 
“What is all this,”cried sir Hugh, at last, who with the un. || 
“Why Eustace, 
I thought you owned that?” 
“That I deny; I owned nothing;” he eagerly replied. 


“You insisted on it, nay, every body insisted, that I was 


“What doI hear,” cried the aunt; “Mr. Darcy Pennington 


| soil, interesected with creeks and ditches.’ 
‘these creeks have been excavated, so as to to admit packets 
land merchant-men cf the largest class into the heart of the 
town. They enter at high tide, and there being no locks to 
| retain the water they are left nearly bare when the tide is out. 
There is no outer harbor for the safe anchorage of ships in 
rough weather; but there is ample room in the basin for the 
shelter of a prosperous commerce. 
l\trade is carried on between this place and the United States, 
Our stripes and stars were flying at many a mast head when 
'T was there: and there was nothing in port to compare with 
the New York packets, cither in naval architecture, or in the 
|! accommodations which they afford. 















gether—at the same time that le keeps his eye upon the hel- 
ter-skelter cavalcades of market-women, as they come and 
and depart, mounted, without hats or bonnets, upon their high 
wooden saddles, with as many baskets across their half-starv- 
ed Rosenantes, as convenience and pacing will allow. 

‘TIavre is situated at the mouth of the Seine, on a marshy 
The largest of 


A brisk and increasing 


The fortifications extend back, on the north side of the 


itto Julias for he was mortificd to find that the pious, judi. | 
Clous Julia Vane had, for one moment believed that a mere 
i of the world, like Captain Eustace, could have written 
“sn wien had anonymously addressed to her; verses seemed to feel as much mortification as surprise. 
u's “He Very quintessence of pure Jove, not only for her 


tempor; 2 
eral but her eternal welfare. “No, no,” said he? “she 
shall not rema 


a 


“Impossible” cried his uncle, pettishly; “that dull fellow turn 
out a wit! It cannot be. What, are you Alfred, boy? I cannot 
ercdit it; for if so, I have been dull indeed;” while his sons 


| I wrote the work which you heard last night. Here it is in 
ses in ®@ such a degrading error one moment lon. | 
iol aca wae eed private interview with her, he dis. | last proof of the second edition, which I received at the post. 
mn Boo Diy L— Ww hat; are you—can you be—did you, office just now, directed to A. B,; which is I think proof posi- 
lee © exclaimed in broken accents; while Darcy | tive that I may be Alfred also, who, by your certainly impar. 

~ J Teproached her for having believed that a mere worldly | tial praises, is for this evening at least in his own eyes elevat- 


Muir . Sacha ~| 
* could so bave written; however, she justified herself !' cd to ALrrep THE Great.” 


My dear uncle,” said Darcy, “I am now a professed author, | 


the manuscript, as returned by the printer; and here is the) 


town, nearly tothe foot of a commanding curvilinear emin- 
ence, which sweeps round from north east to south west and 
terminates in a high bluff at the water’s edge. This cote, or 
hill, rises in some placcs at an angle of nearly forty-five 
| degrees; and the whole slope is adorned with beautiful man. 
sions and gardens, rising one above another, and affording the 
most delightful summer residences for men of business, some 
‘of the most prosperous of whom are Americans, You could 
‘hardly desire a finer prospect than you have in a clear day 
from the noble avenue that stretches along on the summit of 
‘this hill. The countgy around is picturesque, though by no 
'' means so tastefully laid out or highly cultivated as an English 
\|Jandscape. Below is the town, with its antique buildings, and 
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shipping, and moats, and walls, and citadel, lying like a map 
at your feet. Beyond is the mouth of the Seine, spreading | that although there are often from two to five hundred Ameri- 


itself out into a wide bay; and far in the distance is the op: || can seamen in Havre, very few of them ever find their way 
posite coast of Normandy, fading away, as it recedes and pas-| to the chapel. I attended again in the afternoon, and addres- 
ses along down the English Channel. On the west the deep! sed about the same number, at the request of Mr. Ely, the 
blue sea, dotted and whitened with a busy commerce, meets chaplain, whu I believe has since gone to Marscilles to en 
the horizon, and sprinkles amid the glories of the declining| gage in the same benevolent work. 
sun. It was on Saturday afternoon, that I walked out alone, | lize how disheartening it must be, for one who loves the souls 
and spent an hour or two in sauntering along the finely shad.| of his countrymen and docs all he can to win them to Christ, 
ed avenue of the cole, to which I have just alluded. And| in a fereign land, to ‘labor in vain and spend his strength for 


Never before did I rea- | 


se 


|| sent, and among them a dozen sailors. I was sorry to learn, and holy pealing Anthem, show me such an one and I teats d 
ri 


| but little in saying that I will show you one 

and propensities if not restrained by the strong arm of | 

| would burst forth in acts of open violence, levelling alik my 
their withering progress the ancient land.marks o: { sie 

| the present strong and deeply laid foundations ¢ 


whose feelings 


trath and 


f yi 
Man has been so constituted by his kind and Senet 


| ker as to be able to draw pleasure from the works of nature 
| to behold beauties in the checkered landseape,—the setting 
| sun’s golden blaze,—and the majestic ocean when lashed into 


here I cannot refrain from mentioning a little incident which 
in the denouement, added very much to the pleasure of the 
ramble. 

Extending my walk towards the point from which you get 


nought.’ And yet there are some pious sailors, who are hun. 
‘gry for the bread of life; and itis a matter of devout thanks. 
giving, that many of these hardy sons of the ocean have al- 
ready, in our own and in foreign ports, been allured by the 











Bethel flag, to hear the gospel and live. Let us not ‘despise 
the day of small things,’ but belicve the promise, that, ‘the 
abundance of the sea shall ’ere Jong be converted to God.’ 

On Monday morning I took the boat for Rouen, which 


the most extensive view of the ocean, I overtook a well dress- 
ed lady and gentleman, who, with two beautiful little girls 
were walking out to enjoy the bright skies and refreshing 
breezes of the afternoon. As I passed them, I overheard the 
gentleman speak to une of the children in my own vernacu- 
Jar tongue. Of course I took it to be an English family; and 
what I had so often heard my fricnds in England say, that 
they could distinguished an American any where, merely by 
his gait and general appearance, occurred to me at once. 
‘They will very probably say, thought I, ‘this is an American 
and if so, may perhaps pose them a little.’ I accordingly 
lingered till they came up, and after a remark or two upon 


navigation, about 70 miles from its mouth. Before we left 
the wharf, I was introduced to Capt. Pell, master of one of 
|the New York packets, who was going to Paris, and from 


suppose, will smile to hear me always talking about fine wea- 
ther; but why should I not speak of it and be thankful for it, 


the beauty of the prospect, took occasion incidentally to re- when I so rarely experienced any other during the whole 
mark, that I had just arrived in the steam-packet from Ports-| summer? This certainly was in every respect a delightful 
mouth, and then passed on. As they seemed to be entirely| bay. Some of our fellow-passengers, indeed, complained of 
at leisure, as well as myself, we soon met again, and fell into the snail-like progress of our boat, and it certainly was none 
a pretty free conversation ona variety of topics,in which, of the swiftest--but I was glad of it. The day was long 
from some casual remark, I found that the gentleman was| enough, and I wanted to see the country. Even with this ad- 
himself a brother American. The moment I claimed affinity 
the lady smiled and said to her husband, ‘Did’nt I tell you}. battlement, or getting a glimpse of some enchanting vista on 
so?” The gentleman then related what had passed between | side of the river, other objects equally interesting were almost 
them. ‘When we first met we both observed, that is an| sure to escape me onthe other. As for looking back to re- 
American; but when you remarked that you came in the 
packet from Portsmouth, we hardly knew what to think. 
You really puzzled us.’ This introduction, so unexpected on 
both sides, lead to a great deal of pleasant chat, and a cordial 
invitation to tea, which I cheerfully accepted. 

Mr. Windslow, for that is the gentleman’s name, is a na-| One of the banks is geucrally bold and often precipitious, | 
tive of New Bedford. He settled in Havre about twenty |, while on tue opposite side you have the finest alluvial mea- | 
years ago, and commenced the whaling business, in which |, dows and white ficlds. 
he has been very seccessful. 
of temperance, and he had then two ships inthe Pacific, 
which took out no ardent spirits except in the medicine chest.|in many places presents a perpendicular, rising to a great 
This led me to inquire about the habits of the French people.| height. Now it is on one side, and then, suddenly disaj,pear- 
‘The lower classes here,’ said he, ‘are very intemperate tneir|, ing, it springs up like some impregnable fortress on the other. 
drink is brandy. In the wine districts they use but little ar-| Thus it shifts from the right bank to the left and fiom the 
dent spirits, but in the cities they drink it to great excess.’ |, left to the right, more than once ortwice. The strata of this 
Mr. W’s residence is a delightful chateau, just below the} range are horizontal. I recollect but one place where they 
brow of the hill, in the the midst of a terraced garden and| dip at all. So exact is the resemblance, for long distances, to 
serpentine walks, which display good tatse and careful culti-| dilapidated walls, battlements, and towers, that it is with dif- 

ficulty you can persuade yourse!f that the hand of man had 
a nothing to do in their crrection. As we passed along, I no- 
THE SABBATH IN HAVRE. ticed the doors and windows of a number of dwellings, which 


This was the first Sabbath I had ever spent in a Catholic| have been excavated in the perpendicular face of the rock, 





opened, than I could possibly gain. The reader will infer 








vation. 


country; and I had not conceived how painful it would be.| and which make a singular appearance. This great rampart i 


When I rose in the morning and looked out of my window | is in some places 150 feet high, and behind it the ground, or 


upon the broad quay, every kind of business was going on | rather the rock, with just soil enough spreads over it to nour- 
just as it had been the day before. Nobody seemed to sus-' 


pect, that there was any difference between the seventh and | er height. So serpentine is the river, and so changing the 


and the first nay of the week. And was it really the Lord’s! varigated is the scenery, that your attention is kept awake 
day, or had I lost my reckoning? 
moself, from morning till night, that it was the sabbath. The} verdant hill side—the sudden slope—the deed ravine—the or- 
Catholic churches, to be sure, were open, and a considerable | chard, the forests, the ornamental shade trees, standing in 
number of females might be seen in the chancels, and kneel-| long rows like the shorn box of our gardens—the smooth 
ing before the images; but very few men, from what 1 annie! 
learn, ever trouble themselves about the mass or the preaching | let, hidden among the willows—the ancicnt castle—the vast 


lies on the north bank of the Seine at the head of the steam | 


'whom I received many civilities, both on our way to that} 
‘city and after we arrived there—Some of your readers, I || mant feelings and arouse the sluggish mind to action as the 


cover what I had lost, it was quite out of the the question, un- | 
| 
less I would consent to lose more, as other views continually | 


from these remarks, that the Seine winds its way through a |; 
| picturesque and romantic country; and this is really the case. | witness the sparkling eye fixed and immoveable,—the soul 
|, stretching itself to drink in more of the melodious stream,— 


ish pasturage and under brush, rises rapidly toa much great- | 


I could hardly persuade | every moment. The bare perpendicular rocks—the stecp and | 


meadow, the busy town—the straw thatch and fortuitous ham- | 


| Stormy tempests; and as if this were not sufficient he is fur. 
| ther supplied with sources of enjoyment from the many and 
| various creations of art, especially the instruments of music 
| the soul stirring trumpet; the enlivening Piano and the grand 
and thrilling organ. Well and truly did Carius, a distin. 
| guished musician of Rhodes reply to the interrogatory of Ap. 
polonius, who asked him what he could effect by music— 
'“That by it he could make a melancholy man merry,—a mer. 
ry man mad,—a lover more enamoured, and a religious man 
‘| more devout.”—That facts warrant this strong ussertion will 
| be disputed by some who never watched with an observing 
| eye its effects upon the mind. 

There is probably no object that will so awaken thé’dor. 








| sweet sounds of the weil toned instrument or the melodious 
| strains of the human voice. The influence of music has ever 
_ been felt and acknowledged,—in the days of the highest glory 
| of Greece, when, “The poct, did feign that Orpheus drew trees 


‘|| stones and floods.” In the brightest period of Romes failing 


prusperity,—in the dark ages which so long broodcd in sullen 
|| darkness over the'broad face of the world and in the more 
| civilized andenllghtened being that succeeded. Its entire and 


| vantage, while I was looking at some fine chateau, or rocky || perfect mastery over the fiery passions, its sweet and soothing 


| influence in allaying paroxysms of grief, and its complete 
transforming and electrifying power when exercised upon the 
indolent sluggish spirit, presents a field for the deep investi. 
| gation ofevery truly philosophical mind. Oft has it been my 
| lot to witness thrilling scenes of its power, to behold the audi. 
j}ence hanging with breathless attention upon the lips of the 
fair songster, or tho varying measures of the orchetra—to 





| ° . 
; the body and senscs unconscious of passing events save the 


Just above Havre, the bank appears 1 object of attention and inexpreszive either of release from 


I found him a decided friend | to be chiefly clay; but as you ascend the river, the lime stone | XCitement or sorrow at its termination. —In such a situation 
is gradually developed, till it becomes perfectly distinct, and | the soul oft ris2s above the things of earth and while listening 


to the holy strains of some pealing anthem dreams of that 
| happy land, far beyond the reach of haman vision, whose 
| bright inhabitants spend their time in singing songs of praise. 
|| Its tendency also to bring to the recollection events and 
|| persons long past and gone is worthy of note. [Low oft is it 
\| a fact that a tune ort song of former days, awakens in the 
|| breast recollections of past happy hours and brings vividly, 
| to mind the remeinbrance of the companions of our childhood, 
i of those who sported and sang with us in the season of youth 
|| when all the world was fair, and when tle bustle and busi- 
ness of riper years had not blunted the wari emotions and 
| tender sensibilities of our souls. 

The many little merry meetings, also in which we sang 
‘and played, and a thousand other recollections of little cir- 
cumstances that checked the loved hours of youth's fleeting 
years.—It has often sce:ned a strange fact to me that while 
|, we are busily engaged in the search of those studies which 
will elevate the mind, purify the affections, and raise our 
thought. “Through nature up to natures God’ that we have 
paid se little attention and taken so little interest in the melo. 
dy of swect sounds. ‘To effect these results music is omt- 
nently fitted being an instrament, whose influence is univer- 
sally felt, and when of the right sort highly beneficial, in giv- 
‘ing tone to the feclings, and in the moral culture oi the soul 
More attention should be paid to this branch of education in 








except on extraordinary occasions. There is a small French ) ranges of cultivated fields, resembling the beds of a boundless | 
Protestant charch in Havre, under the care of a pious pasfor,, garden—these and such as these are the objects upon which | 
and the congregation is said to be increasing. The want of} my eye was continually feasted, from nine in the morning |, 
a chapel where American seamen might hear the gospel prea-| till half past 7 o’clock in the evening, when we arrived at, 
ched, has long been felt, and a chaplain had been scent out || Rouen. 
two or three years before I was there, to make the experi- 

ment, with such scanty funds as could be collected for the || 
purpose. Preaching on the Sabbath was commenced in al) From the Evening Visiter. 
small upper room; the ships were visited as they came into | The great master of human nature, he who by his vivid |! 
port, and the masters and crews were invited to attend, but | portrayings of character. both sad and merry, wise and fool- | 
with no very encouraging success. I left the hotel in season| ish,—has enrolled his high name among the list of those |! 
for the morning service, and with some difficulty found the} whose name will ever be green, never uttered a sentiment || 
place. The Bethel flag was there, not waving high above the) more strikingly true than the one just quoted. Show me the | 
chapel, as I had expeeted to find it, but hung out so as just to} man whose bosom does not thrill at the plaintive song;— || 
clear your head, as if its droopiug folds partook of the sad-| whose spirits do not dance to the exhilirating measure of || 
ness and discouragement of the few who-came there to wor-|! martial music, and whose heart does not swell until it seems 
ship. ‘T‘aoxe were perhaps fifty persons, male.and female, pre- || as if it would burst from the confines of his body, at the grand 
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MUSIC. 








Schools, when each little school house shall become vocal . 
|| melody and the morning and avening hymn borne aloft by 


/ even unto the throne of the Most High. 


| either as wanting sense or wanting sincerity. 


the U. S. than now is and I hope the day is not far distant 


when it will form a regular study in all our prose 
; with 


sd oe . » : i se 
aspirations of young innocent hearts, shall waft its imeen 
s. 


Lancaster. 





AFFECTATION, 
s lighting a candle 
be taken notice of 


— Locke. 


Affectation in any part of our carriage i 
to our defects, and never fails to make us 








CENSURERS. 


The readiest and surest way to get rid of ¢ 
correct ourselves.—Oration of Demosthenes. 


ensurers is 10 
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